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“Man cannot propose a higher object 
for his study than Eaucation and alt 
that pertains to Exducation.”— -LAT© 
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SCRIBNER’S 


FOR SCHOOLS. 





ASchool Edition of “Twice Told Tales.” 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


“Geognspuica Rewer AND PRIMER. 


A handsomely illustrated twelvemo volume of 288 pages (including 16 
edges. 





Two volumes in one, 526 pages neatly_and substantially bound in | Pages of maps) substantially bound in full cloth, and with red 


dark cloth, $1.00; 


400 copies are now being used. 


American Classics 


By NATHANIEL HAW I HORNE. 


This, book is finely..illustrated, nicel 
contains a Biographical sketch and the following delightful stories and notes : “4 


Little Daffydowndilly, 
Little Annie’s Ramble, 
Benjamin West, 
Sir Isaac Newton, 
The Golden Touch, 


The Wives of the Dead! 


A Walk with Chil 


introductory price 67 cts. 
This edition was qrennetnchused for the Worcester High Schdol where the first | 


Price, 60 Cents. Introduction Price, 50 Cents. 


THOUSAN DS APPROVE AND USE IT. 


“Tt is the Best Geography for beginners that has yet been 
made.” 


for. Schools. 


printed, and neatly bound in cloth ; “Its use broadens and deepens the pupil’s knowledge of our 


ici and awakens.an abiding interest in real Geography.” 
An Autumn Walk, " i abn ot . . 
A Stroll upon the Beach, “It increases our geographical material in a direction most 


A Visit to Some Lime-Kilns, | interesting to young pupils.” 


A Navy in the Frog-Pond, “It interest and instructs at the same time.” 
Deserted Houses, 


Watching a Squirrel, | | 
dren in the Woods. 





“Its use has been productive of the most happy results.” 
“A great help to the teacher in teaching Language as well 


Better reading for small children cannot be found. 60 cents; roe Geography.” 


price 40 cents, 


From the Little Classic Edition : The 
—_ and aon retold. 


and ds.) 
Told Tales es. $1. 


Send for maps A 
the complete editions of his works. 


Twice-Told Tales : 


‘HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 Park St., Boston, 


Tanglewood Tales. 


“It is very desirable, in fact almost indispensable, as a supple- 
Wonder-Book for Girls and Boys 
ment to the instruction given by the teachers.” 


s. (Classi 
(A second series of C 


sic Myths 


2 vols. The Snow Image, and other eae 
25 per volume ; introductory price, 84 cents. 


Portrait Catalogue which contains a portrait of Hawthorne and descriptions ot | 


“Clear, interesting and accurate—a great help to the teachers.” 





Charlies Scribner’s Sons, Publishers, 


11. I7th St., N.Y. | 743 & 745 Broadway, New York. 
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A grand chance to buy good books cheap. 


‘Acme Stationery & Paper Co., #17 Fulton St., N.Y. | )49S% ius « 


In two weights. Send stamp for Samples and Price List. 
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R.& J. BECK, 


Manufacturing 
Opticians, 
10165 Chestnut St., Phila. 





Microscopes and 
all Roccsner see. an 
Apparatus, O~- 
hic Outfits 
mateurs, 
Pm gg Eye- 

lasses, Opera, & 
mM ae Glasses, 

Co 








ESTABLISHED IN 18650. 
—ieom 


CHEMICAL and PHILOSOPHICAL 
APPARATUS 


of First-Class Quality, 


BY J. & H. BERGE. 
Importers and Manufacturers, 
191 Greenwich & 95 John Sts. 


A new fine large Dlustrated Catalogue—in 
course of active preparation. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 


LAPILINUM "ei 


A perfect Portable Blackboard, for Sunday 
Schools, Lecturers, Teachers and others. 


Rolls tightly, like a mp. without injury. Un 
equalled crayon tarki » surface. Superior 
Krasible qualities. Great at durability. 


Easily cut and fitted to to any any place fora permanent 
blackboard. 





PRICES: 
6 inches wide, 1 marking surface, per linear yard as 


Put upin rolls of 12 yards vach. Sold in any 
Quantity. 
Send for Circular and Sample. 


New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 


191 Fulton St., New York. 









CURT W. MEYER, 


11 Dey Street, - - 


\ tmproved Physical & Chemical School Apparatus 


New York. 


Manufacturer of 


Holtz Impreved Electrical J bjnce ess 
elegantly finished, $25, 
Students’ Electrical Ca net, le ,*~- 
guide, a periect apparatus for all class ex- 
eimnate complete ° 
Tyndall's i Electrical Brarass designed to 
accom his Lessons Electricity, 58 appara- 


tus. 

Sets of ysical and Chemi A 
economicall et Tt tor i‘$2 use BLOO, 
$150, $30 

Set of Ins 2 kh ‘our Stew- 


tru 
's Physic Primer, incl. Holtz nachine, $110. 
Chemical’ Appara: ratus, desig.ed to accompany 
H. E, Roscoe's Chemistry Primer, $47. 

Set of Chemicals, $31.50... Set of Speci- 
men pio Elementary guide iu electricity ,— 
i SOSP Lessons ip electricity,— 
Phy $) Phy sic Primer,—Balfout Stewart, 

; Chemistry Poimer, H. E. Roscoe, S0c. 
















OSEPH Coens. { S 4% 
STEEL PENS. [ 


BERS, 
D HIS OTHER 
SOLD wr ALL ‘DEALERS 










For Fine Writing, No. 1, 308, and Ladies, 170. For Broad Writing 
294, 389, and Stub Point, 849. For General Writing, 332, 
ae 390, and Falcon, 878, DOS. 


2” Sample Cards, Price Lists, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John St., N. Y. HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 


Other Styles to suit all hands. 
etc., furnished on application. 








6 Barclay St., 
12 Vesey St., 


FE. B. BENJAMIN, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


-| SGHOOLAND LABORATORY APPARATUS, PURE COHEMIGALS 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus ; oa ole at lowest rate for best goods. Correspondence 
cs) . 


NEW YORK, 


ELEGANT NEW EDITION OF 


STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 


BOOKS OF FICTION. (Eight Volumes.) 
{fn clear type, cleanly printed on first-class a r 


handsomely bound in cloth with id and 
side and k stamps. Price 75 Cts. each 
Romola. By Grorox Exior. 


Uarda. By Gronce Eszns. 
John Halifax, a Gentleman. BY Mrs. MvuLocx 


Jane Eyre. By Cuaxtorre Bronte. 
Hypatia, BY Cuarces Kivestey. 
Corinne. By Mapame pr Sra. 
Last of the Mohicans. By James Fewmmore Cooren. 
Tom Brown at Rugby. By Taomas Hucues. 
The Eight Volumes, packed in a neat box, $5.00. 
Macaulay’s History of England. 3 vols, $2. 
The Sketch-Book. Invixe. 1 vol., 75 Cents. 
Knickerbocker History of New Yotk. 1 vol., 
75 Cents. 
Illustrated Catalogue and Samples of Binding free. 
For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid. 
” Se eee eee 
on r, 
on oom class Paper mely and su tially 
Kitto’s Cyclo ; <n le 
16 ¥ paca. ° Biblical Lice L Literatere 


— ath Benes + psper and hs handsome ~ 


~ a 


| Bae — s —— ‘Delivered. poe - one 
pay , - nd ; id betan tiene 
on nes paper. mely and 5 tial) 
bound wg ky $12 


Popets Higmde'y Mind. ite me Es 
sone Sa oe . Prices: Cloth 
Pope's s Homer’ Odrencs. ‘348 in one volume, 
a. ry t 


clean 
ran ~ ; ‘hand ‘somely boun: 
These two ro volumes in 


if Leather. 1.25. 
a mask box, Cloth, $1. 
Creasy’s Fifteen Decisive Battles po che eWorld. 
298 in one volume, 16mo. ype, 
cleanly printed on first-class rand andes: 

ly bound. Prices : Cloth, $0.7 if Leather, $1.25. 


Platgrch’s Lives qt the , Posts mei in One 
loth 


_— d. Prices: cl 


S. W. GREEN’S SON, Publisher, 
696 Broadway, New York. 


clase pa 





are the best and cheapest 
Our School Aids 3322 SAAR 


ulet order. Each set pm -— 50 pretty C 
Gard 560 beautiful Chromo Merit Card 1 2 rind 
gant ne ae Chromo Excelsior Book rk Motto | Introduces to coll schoo and families su- 
persed Si Re = ras No.1, pretty ty | perior Professors. cipais, Assistants, Tutors, 
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meh e, price per se 
d roses, 


flowers, “birds, mo’ b =. 6c. are 

8 . animals binds, etc., 8. No. “i, : rom, 
No. 6, fine variety of flowers in 
" No. 6, bloom’ roses, power, lilies, 
id card, No. 7 eek hand 








Danner’s Revolving Bookcases 
: SECURED BY SEVEN 
PATENTS 
Bf The ORIGINAL and BEST 
IN THE WORLD 
Thousands of these cases 
fay now in use throughout the 
world. Made in various 
1 sizes, styles and prices. 
Warranted to give com- 
ae} plete satisfaction or no sale. 


Beware ofa infringe- 
ment made of iron. 


Send for Illustrated Pricc 
List to 


™ = JOHN DANNER, 
‘ Canton, 0. 


- EIMER & AMEND, 
206, 207, 209 and 241 Third Avenue, 


NEW YORK. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


Chemical Apparatus, 
CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS. 


CHEMISTS, COLLEGES, 
SCHOOLS, and LABORATORIES, 
supplied with the best goods at 
the lowest prices. 
= BUNSEN’S BURNERS and 
COMBUSTION FURNACES 
a spevialty in manufacture. 
















NATHANIEL JOHNSON. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Reversible Settees for Sunday-Schools, 


KINDERGARTEN [ABLES, LIC., 
490 Hudson Street, New York, 


REMOVAL ! 


JOHN GOULD, 


DEALER IN 
SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES, 
And Manufacturer of School Apparatus, and 
Cowie 's Arithmetical Frame, also ic Lanterns 
‘or families and Cobos, bas removes from No. 
fg 2 Murrey Street to Street 


—— 





a week in Pht gly town. Terns and $5 outit 
$66 free. Ad dress B. Barss214C0., Fortiand. }i a 








met eo of beautiful flowers 
bea 


full blooming moss roses on gold 
° dee. No. 1, beau d of prettiest S hovees, 


esigns 0: 
Oc. ‘No. 12, 2% collection of prettiest flowers, neat 
xed Seri 


from a tty basket, 50c. Pretty pP- 
ve Marks, fearthe fine ie large flowers, 50c. 
celsior Chro- 


Map Cards of United , ae 
Doe Crome Ces Credit is, 8c. Samples, 12c. All 


a b taken. Please send usa 
Peat order: OY PHOENIX PUBLISHING CO., Warren, Pa: 


¢ 7 


Dieund Waitin 


Useful for Everybody. g 


BOOK OF aNsTRy: Tt one S PENS 

KEUFFEL & ESSER, | i27 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
mporters 0: f Drawing BGatevinis, 
STERBROOK’S “Pane 

eS PENS 


leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEA CO., 
Works, Camdea. N. J. °6 John 3t., New Yurk 


-TRY— 




















JOHN B. DAVIDS & CO0’.S); 


WRITING INKS, 
WRITING FLUIDS, and 
MUCILAGE, 


Awarded Prize Medal by the American Insti 
tute and Atlantic Exhibition. Insist upon having 
JOHN B. DAVID’S & CO’S, and take no other. 


Board of Bducation Supplied. 
AUTOMATIC 
Eye Glass Holder 





cen 

KeronaM & McDOUGALL, 
Maw 

4 Liberty Place, N.Y. 








5 cents 6, fine | | end Go 


“A” | ture a 
and 





44 sizes ard Send 


CH RPS Getalogue, HB. aco Troy NY: 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency. 


vernesses for ever “department ot in wr c- 
on ‘vee-mmaenus gooa schoo! paren 
vt or address 
Miss M. J. YOUNG, 
American and rH ang ‘eachers’ Agency. 
23 Union Square, New York 


PINCKNEY’S ACENCY 


FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 


Established 1873. 

1. ply Schools and Families with 
Teachers.’ utors and Governesses. 

2. To supply Teachers with Positions. 

3. To Se. a Rent School Properties. 

4. To Advertise Schools and Teachers. 

5. To Give Information, and Assist Parents 
in Selecting Schools. 

Teachers Desiri Positions should aon 
stamps for Ap ry ion Blank. Pinckn 
School and College Directory and Guide, 
1882 (10th 79 of fe will be issued in 
June. FY’S A cy, 
Somestio E Bulling, B’dway aaa 14th 3t., N.Y 


E.. MIRIAM CORYIERE, 
105 East 28th street, New York. 
AGENT FOR THE 


JUVET TIME CLOBES 


Dealer in School Supplies and Furnitrue. 
Home and Foreign Teacher's Agency | > 














French ken corretly in six month by Ber- 
ger’s New Method. 
GRATCFUL, COMFOKTINCG. 


EPPS'S. COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


“ By a knowledge of the natural laws 


© of digestion and nu- 
Mm ng cation of the ~~ 


reakfast tables with a delicately 





ify shaft by ~ —, well for 
blood nourishe 

frame.” Service ah Su! 
Made with water or milk. } 

in'tins only G4 Ib. and Ib labeled, : 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists. 
London, England. 


cian Harriet Webb 


READER and teacher ot 








Moaattine Chace riygy al turer 
£, cago, will supply all Su 
| 1 apectaliste’ wr ith 


py S s-Y eel," 4 d th 
ons cen’ we and south- 
rte erck in_ public or 


STERLING PUBLICATIONS. 


HAWTHORNE’S WORKS, 


RIVERSIDE EDITION. 


An entirely new edition with Entre tpotory Notes’ 
by GzorGe P. LararRop, an original full-page 
hing and a new vignette Woodcut, in each 
volnupe, The final volume will contain, in 
yt an etching, a new Steel Portrait. In 
volumes, crown 8yo, gilt top. $2.00 a 


volume. 
NOW READY: 
Vol. I. Twice-told Tales. 
II. Mosses from an Old Manse. 


LONGFELLOW BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
EMERSON BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
WHITTIER BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


Each with a fine Portrait and 12 Illustrations. 
Hlegantly bound. Cloth, $1.00; flexible calf 
or + $3.50. 

These three little volumes are gems of books. 
On the left-hand pages are choice extracts from 
the writings of Longfellow, Emerson, and Whit- 
tier, for each day of the year. 

On the right-hand pages, under the severa! 
Gates, are int “a y= and there are 

lank spaces for autographs of friends on 
yt birthdays, and for any memoranda which 

Rag A Sa dh a k wishes to record. 

ase Seckoare . PEPPY combination of 
gift- fbeok a m, and are charming 
and cares for Dethdoae 


ON THE THRESHOLD. 


By T. T. aunemn. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. " 
ers’ price, 80 cents. sintiaes —_ 

A book of aakeantte sonstbe, judicious, s 
aes helpful essays o1 ; ends and 
panions, Man Thritt, Self- ce and 








*,* For sale b booksellers. t 
paid, on Sag, price by the Publier _— 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


BOSTON, 
2" A Catalogue of Houghton, Mifflin & Co 
ications, with Portraits of about twenty “5 the 
eminent authors whose works 8 they publish 
Deacriptive Cat of the Educational bublica 
tions, will be sent on application. 


BERGER’S METHOD. 


FRENCH CONVERSATION QUICKLY 
ACQUIRED WITH A CORRECT 
PRONUNCIATION. 

Free classes for American Teachers every 


Saturday at 11 and 2.30 o’clock, 105 East 28th St. 
near 4th Avenue. 


AGEN) ~ «7, jpiaar van, 00KS & Bibles 
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The School Journal. 





Entered at the New York Post Office for transmission through 
the mails as Seconp CLass MATTER. 


Established 1870. 


The School Fournal. 


A Weekly Journal of Education. 
AMOS M. KELLOGG, Editor. 


1 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educativnal Publishers, 
21 Park PLaceE, New YORK 


a 
TERMS, 
$2.00 per year in advance. 


Special rates for clubs will be sent on application. 

The label on each paper shows up to what date the subscriber has 
paid. If the publishers do not by that date receive a request from the 
subscriber that the paper be discontinued, they will continue to send it. 
The paper will, however, be stopped at any time thereafter, if the sub- 
ecriber 80 desires, and remits the amount due for the time he has re- 
ceived it. 

Subscriptions for any portion of a year will be received. 

If the papers for a club ar: to be sent to one address, the pub- 
lishers desire to have for reference the names of all the subscri- 
bers. They therefore require that each club subscription be ac- 
companied by a list of the names and addresses ofthe _ ersons who 
are to use the paper. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper changed, 
should be careful to name not only the post-office to which they 
wish it sent, but also the one to which it has been sent. All ad- 
dresses should iuclude both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single or club subscription 
in connection with which his name has not before been known to 
the publishers, will please give the name of the person to whom 
the paper or papers have heretofore been sent. 

Subscribers wishing to introduce Taz JOURNAL to their friends 
can have specimen copies sent free from this office to any address. 

Advertising rates will be sent on application to the Business 
mage. Jean IstpORE CHARLOUIS, 21 Park Place, N. Y. 
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New York, ‘February 3, 1883. 





THE 


Scholar's Companion 


FOR JANUARY 


opens with a pretty little illustrated story of ‘‘ The Snow 
Angel.” This is followed by ‘‘ Two Boys,” “A True 
Story of Florence Nightingale,” ‘‘What a Boya and 
Broom Did,” ‘‘ The New Year's Exhibition,” a story of 
the funny experience of a boy who tried to be ** Supe” at 
dramatic entertainment ; ‘‘ Stories About Girls,” written 
and illustrated by Amy B. King, and ‘“ The Clionian 
Club,” by H. A. S. There are also many interesting briey 
accounts of curious facts, anecdotes of great people and 
places, some fine selections of poetry suitable for recita- 


tion, a dialogue by Leoline Waterman, ‘‘ Some Evening 
The 
publishers are increasing the number of illustrations this 


Games,” and several excellent prose declamations. 


year, which is a very pieasing feature in the little maga- 


zine, Great interest is being shown oy the subscribers in 
the School Room, Writing Club and Letter Box depart- 
ments, which is quite natural, considering the many out 


.|elementary education been obliged to argue 





Alice and the different scholars—and the truly hand- 
some prizes awarded each month for proficiency, neatness 
and quick work. Only 50 cents a year, 5 cents a copy. 





THE number of illiterates in the South who 
voted in 1870 was 1,167,303 ; in 1880, 1,354,974 
—an increase of 187, 71—about equally di- 
vided between the white and the colored. 





THE Government has money at its disposal 
that should be appropriated in a just and 
proper wey for the benefit of the whole coun- 
try. To encourage Foreign Commerce, Edu 
cation at the South, each fifteen millions, 
and for the Ship Canal twenty-five millions 
should be expende |. 


———- + @-— 


IT was stated at the State Sunday-school 
Association, by Wm. A. Duncan, that in the 
State of New York there were 770,000 chil- 
dren who did not attend Sunday-schools ; 
that in Oneida county, out of 26,000, 20,000 
do not attend, and that a similar proportion 
exists in other counties. This is a matter 
that cannot but interest every lover of chil- 
dren. Teachers, interest yourselves in the 
religious culture of your pupils. 








THE sound words of the inspectors of —— 
district ought to be heeded ; they say what 
ought to be self-evident, that the teaching of 
young children is worth as much (at least) 
as the teaching of older ones. Whoever in- 
vented the plan now in practice in this city 
simply depended on the helplessness of the 
women to resist. In Buffalo they make no 
distinction of this kind ; why in New York ? 
More teachers or smaller classes, must be 
had if the object is the welfare of their 
children. 





Opposition to the High School takes on 
various forms, but it all means one thing—it 
is an objection to Man’s being a Man. When 
one says, ‘‘ I am in favor of giving a mana 
good common-schovl education ; any more 
he must get for himself,” let us ask how long 
have you been of that mind? How persist- 
ently and long have the advocates of free 


and agitate! Elementary education was 
once a charity ; it has passed that stage ; in 
time it will be difficult to find an opponent 
to free HigherEducation—it may take time, 
but it will be so. 


MorE teachers are reading educational 
books this year; there is a general feeling 
that Teaching cannot be a profession by 
resolutions passed at any convention. The 
hard work of each and all its members can 
only advance it from the paltry art it has 
been in most cases up to the dignity of a 
practised science. Let every teacher do his 
part to emancipate his work from the charge 
of empiricism that has been brought against 
it, by investigating the principles that un- 





one exerts on the human mind of the other. 





derlie the influence that the human mind of 


THE subject of education is beginning to 
attract somewhat the attention which its 





thati it always nie aituntted much attention. 
It has, eh? When so many of the schools of 
this country are under the direction of those 


who have not had any training whatever 
for the business ! when the average length of 
time which a person follows teaching is 
three to four years! when a longer stay is 
impossible on account of inadequate remun- 
eration! Does not the remuneration meas- 
ure the interest of the publi: ’ Whatever 
we do, do not let us delude ourselves. 


Let two young men of equal abilities goto 
college ; when graduated let one teach ina 
town and the other practice law in the same 
town. Let ten years go by, and who will 
rank the highest in public est:mation? The 
lawyer, you will say at once. And why’ 
There are two reasons. First, the teacher 
has taken no interest in the public, and sec- 
ondly, he has not exalted his profession. Mr. 
W. was a teacher who attended to these two 
points : he was the leader in his town ; he 
made the people feel the deepest interest in 
the school. The teacher must keep educa- 
tion in front; people will then believe in it 
and in him. 





THE time has arrived, we have reason to 
believe, when the public will not pay less 
money for itr schools, but more. Gov. B. F. 
Butler said in his message, what was felt to 
be a great truth, that the rank-and-file of 
the teachers should be better paid. It must 
be understood that there is a limit to the 
price at which teaching can be done. If a 
nian tells you that he can buy fine broad- 
cloth at twenty-five cents a yard, you know 
that he mistakes the article. The cost of 
preparation (greater now than ever before,) 
the cost of living, the cost of doing the work, 
all must be counted when we talk of the price 
of teaching. That price must be such as will 
draw men and women of talent. 


——+@+ 








A GENTLEMAN urged his friend to move out 
of the city ; and his friend pleaded in reply 
the superior educational advantages of the 
city. 

‘‘We have the best of schools in ———. 
Why,we have two buildings, oe cost $25,000, 
another $20,000.” 

“Yes, but you pay your teachers a mean 
salary ; you cannot get first-class teachers 
for $250.” 

“‘ Oh, well, that’s fur the young ones ; they 
don’t need much instruction.” 

‘““Do you know how much you pay per 
pupil ? Do you know that you pay in that 
big building but little over six dollars per 
pupil per year, or about three cents a day ? 
Can a teacher do much fora pupil for a cent 
and a half per session ? Orsupposing there 
are six classes in a day; can a half -cent les- 
son be valuable” ? 

“Oh, well, the young ones don’t need 
much attention ; it isn’t good forthem. Be 
sides, I don’tsend my children to the public 
school.” 

It was to» cheap, you see, for this mun ty 








ef the way points brought up and discussed by ‘‘ Cousin 


importance demands. 


It will be asserted 
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STATE ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL COM- 
MISSIONERS AND CITY SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. 


(In continuation of the report in the last JOURNAL.) 

Friday morning. Prof. Kennedy discussed the 
need of legislation to enlarge the pdwer of the Com- 
missioners ; there was often need of apparatus or 
of repairs,and no one could understand this as 
well as this officer. ry 

The election of officers next ensued. Geo. F. 
Crunby was choren for President. J. J. Crandall 
lst Vice-President, Com. Lusk 2nd Vice-President, 
Com. Wasson; Secretary; Supt, Sandford for Trea- 
surer. 

A paper recommending the grading of the coun 
try schools by Com. Surdam, was read by Com. 
Conkling. 

A paper on ‘‘ School Supervision,” was read by 
Com. Newell. <A paper on the ‘‘ Political Education 
Needed,” was read by A. B. Humphrey, of Sara- 
toga. The Committee on Resolutions reported 
through Prof. Lantry: 

1. The expenditure of the library money may be 
under the direction of the Commissioner. 

2. That the Commissioner have power to order 
repairs and apparatus to the extent of $25 for each 
district. 

3. In favor of a voluntary township system. 

4, that the qualifications heretofore urged for 
the office of Commissioner be still recommended. 

5. In favor of a plan of uniform examination for 
teachers. 

6. In favor of grading the district schools. 

7. That hearty thanks be returned to the officers 
of the local committee and Supt. Barnes for courte- 
sies and efficient services. 

The treasurer reported $25.59 on hand. 

Messrs. Newell, Morey, Humphrey and Chapin 
were appointed to address the Legislature in behalf 
of needed legislation. 
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‘*OLD SCHOOL” TEACHERS. 


By E..E. H. 

There are teachers who have learned a certain 
amount concerning school-keeping and who stop 
there. They teach on, or rather keep school on 
year after year, following one dreary round. ‘‘ Now 
learn your giammar lesson, children;” and so it 
goes on. Have I not been there? DoI not speak 
from experience ? 

When I determined to teach school I made a 
solemn vow I would not be like unto them. I re- 
member well the conversation I had with a friend. 
Isaid, ‘IfI hada younger sister I would rather 
she never went to school than to such a school.” 
My friend agreed with me. It was a grind the— 
what Dickens’ Mr. Mantalini calls a ‘‘demnition 
grind.” 

I began to teach and found that T was surrounded 
by those who looked at children as ‘‘ little devils” 
(these were the words of one teacher), and at teach- 
ing as a semi-mechanical business. To hear lessons 
was teaching. I attended a teachers’ institute, and 
found the old teachers exercised’ a very repressing 
influence; fully half had come disposed to look .at 
teaching as a process that elevated teacher and 
child, But our wants were only partially met. I 
went on determined to have a live school, and dis- 
covered a great secret—that the children could be 
interested to run the school in the interests of edu- 
cation. 

As I have taught in perfect happiness, except 
when the parents interfere, I have seen on all sides 
that the teachers are behind the times., I counsel 
every principal to assemble his teachers; to study 
with them the principles of education, and as 
th y are discovered put them in practice, and they 
advance the estimate in which the people hold the 
schools. The ‘‘old-school” school-keepers must 
give way; let men and women with new deas take 
their places. 





UNKIND language is sure to produce the fruits of 
unkindness—that is, suffering in the bosom of 


Yor the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
TEACHERS CERTIFICATES. 


In most counties of the states there are persons 
who examine the teachers and give licenses to'teach 
eg Djogeer or shorter period. This is a very poor 
plan, y do they do differently in.N. Y. City ? 
Here the teacher is examined once, and then the 
|school is examined yearly. The teachers of Hamil- 
ton County, Ohio, (outside of Cincinnati) have been 
discussing this matter; it should be discussed all 
over the Union. Our plan is a simple one. 

1, The Normal Schools should grant diplomas to 
all who can pass an examination equal to that of 
their graduates—and who have been successful 
teacher. This should be the professional cer- 
tificate. We would have no certificates granted 
by the State Superintendent. Let the Normal 
Schools attend to this business. 

2. Examination should be held in each county 
about twice in each year, and every effort made to 
push the teachers along so that in time they would 
get the diploma. They should go away to study 
certain things dur'ng the ensuing six months and 
come back as a pupil comes to his class. They 
could be told where they stood and what to study. 
They would ‘‘study at a mark.” We believe a plan 
like this would be an excellent one. 
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ILLITERACY IN THE SOUTHERN STATES. 
There are in the United States 363 millions of 


| persons over ten years of age; nearly five millions 


(13} per cent.) of these cannot read and 6} millions 
(17 per cent.) cannot write. This is a dangerous 
symptom: Who and where are these people? In 
sixteen southern states there are 12,782,712 over 
10 years of age. The facts are in the table below; 
the first column of figures shows the percentage of 
blacks; the second the percentage who cannot 
read; the third the percentage who cannot write. 
Let us look at these figures. There is Kentucky, 
where the blacks are only 60 per cent. of the white, 


souri has three times as many whites, who are 
as illiterate as her blacks. It is plain that the 
“masses” are illiterate. The fourth column shows 
the reason; it shows how much is spent on each 
child per annum in those states. Can a child be 
educated on 25 cents per year? Southern people, 
you must take more interest in education. Lay on 
the taxes; build more school-houses, get good 
teachers and remove that illiteracy. We shall 
urge appropriations for you from Congress, but 
don’t lean on this help, for it may prove to be de- 
lusive 


Alabama, 2.87 43.5 50.9 29 
Arkansas, 1.05 28.8 38.0 .29 
Delaware, 1.32 15.3 17.5 1.41 
Florida, 8.06 88.0 48.4 .48 
Georgia, 8.08 42.8 49.9 30 
Kentucky, 0.62 22.2 29.9 48 
Louisiana, 4.92 45.8 49.1 52 
Maryland, 2.03 16.0 19.3 1.48 
Mississippi, 5.98 41,9 49.5 73 
Missouri, 0.37 8.9 18,4 1.45 
North Carolia, 1.41 88.3 48.3 25 
South Carolina, 5.18 48.2 55.4 .52 
Tennessee, 0.89 27.7 38.7 46 
Texas, 1.55 24,1 29.7 AT 
Virginia, 2.74 34.0 40.6 .69 
West Virginia, 0.13 12.1 19.9 1.95 





SCIENCE AND ART OF EDUCATION. 


(Continued from last week.] 

In accordance with these views, it has been in- 
sisted on throughout the entire Course of Lectures, 
that teaching, in the true sense of the term, has 
nothing in common with the system of telling, 
cramming and drilling, which very generally 
usurps its name. The teacher, properly so called, 
is. a man who, besides knowing the subject he has 
to teach, knows moreover the nature of the mind 
which he has to direct in the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, and the best methods by which this may be 
accomplished He must know the subject of in- 
struction thoroughly, because, although it is. not 








others. --BENTHAM. 





he but the child who is to learn, his knowledge will 


and yet she had a large per cent. of illiteracy. Mis-| 





enable him to suggest points to which the learner's 
attention is to be directed; and besides, as his prop- 
er function is to act as a guide, it is important 
that he shoul@previously have taken the journey 
himself. But we discountenance the notion usual- 
ly entertained that the teacher is to know because 
he has to communicate his knowledge to the learner. 
and maintain, on the contrary, that his proper func- 
tions asa téacher does not consist in the communi- 
cation of his own knowledge to the learner; but 
rather in such action asends in the learner’s acqui- 
sition of knowledge for himself. Todeny this prin- 
ciple is to give -a direct--sanction to telling and 
cramming, which are forbidden by the laws of edu- 
cation, .To tell the child what he can learn ‘for 
himself, isto neutralize his efforts; consequently to 
enfeeble his powers, to quench his interest in the 
subject, probably to create a distaste for it, to pre 
vent him from learning how to learn—to defeat, in 
short, all the endsof true education. Onthe other 
hand, to get him to gain knowledge for himself 
stimulates his efforts, strengthens his powers, quick- 
ens his interest in the subject and makes him take 
pleasure in learning it, teaches him how to learn 
other subjects, leads to the formation of habits of 
thinking; and, in short, promotes all the ends of 
education. The obvious objection to this view of 
the case is, that as there are many things which 
the child cannot learn by himself, we roust of course 
tell him them. My answer is, that the things 
which he cannot learn of himself are things unsuited 
to the actual state of his mind. His mindis not 
yet prepared for them: and by forcing them upon 
him prematurely, youare injuriously anticipating 
the natural course of things. You are cramming 
him with that which, although it may be knowledge 
to you, cannot possibly be knowledge to him. 
Knowing, in relation to the training of the mind, is 
the result of learning; and learning is the process 
by which the child teaches himself; and he teaches 
himself—he can only teach himself—by personal 
experience. Take, for instance, a portion of matter 
which, for some cause or other, interests him. He 
exercises his senses upon it, looks at it, handles it, 
etc., throws it on the ground, flings it up into the 
air; and while doing all this, compares it with 
other things, gains notions of its color, form, hard- 
ness, weight, etc. The result is, that without any 
direct teaching from you, without any felling, he 
knows it through his personal experience—he 
knows it, as we say, of his own knowledge; and 
has not only learned by himself something that he 
did not know before, but has been learning how to 
learn. But supposing that you are not -satisfied 
with his proceeding thus naturally and surely in 
the career of self-acquisition, and you tell him some- 
thing which he could not possibly learn by this 
method of his own. Let it be, for instance, the dis- 
tance of the sun from the earth, the superficial area 
of Sweden, etc. When you have told him that the 
sun is 95 millions of miles from the earth, that the 
area of Sweden is so many square miles, you have 
evidently transcended his personal experience. 
What you have told him, instead of being knowl- 
edge gained, at first hand as in the other case, is 
information obtained probably at tenth -or even 
fiftieth hand, even by yourself, and is therefore in 
in no true sense of the word ‘‘ knowledge” even to 
you, much less is it knowledge to him; and in tell- 
ing itto him prematurely you are cramming and not 
teaching him. Dr, John Brown (‘‘Horee Subsceviz?” 
Second series, p. 473) well says,—‘* The great thing 
with knowledge and the young is to so secure it that 
itshall be their own; that it be not merely external 
to their real and inner self, but shall go in succum 
et sanguinem ; and therefore it is that the self 
teaching that a baby and a child give themselves re- 
mains with them forever. It is of their essence, 
whereas what is given them ab extra, especially if it 
be received mechanically, without relish, and with- 
out any energizing of the entire nature, remains 
pitifully useless and wersh (insipid). Try, there- 
fore, always to get the resident teacher inside the 
skin, and who is forever giving his lessons, to help 
you, and be on your side.” You easily see from 
these remarks of Dr. Brown's that he means what 
I mean ;—that matters of information obtained by 
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other people’s research, and which is true. knowl- 
edge to those who have lawfully gained it, is not 
knowledge to a child who has had no share in the 
acquisition, and your dogmatic imposition of it 
upon his mind, or rather memory only, is of the 
essence of cramming. Such information is merely 
patchwork laid uver the substance of the cloth as 
compared with the texture of the cloth itself. It is 
on, but not of, the fabric. This expansive and com- 
prehensive principle—which regards all learning by 
mere rote,even of such matters as the multiplication- 
table or Latin declensions —before the child’s mind 
has had some preliminary dealing with the facts of 
Number or of Latin—as essentially cramming, and 
therefore anti-educational in its nature—will be, of 
course, received or rejected by teachers, just in 
proportion as they receive or reject the conception 
of an art of teaching founded on psychological 
principles.—JOsEPH PAYNE’s Lectures. 





WHAT TO STUDY. 





It was once thought the only openings through 
which wealth is to be obtained lay in merchandise 
and trading. But of late years the merchants are 
outdone by constructors and speculators. The con- 
structor builds railroads, steamships or telegraph 
lines, and operates them. The speculator buys and 
sells stocks and products. fis profits arise from 
“corners ” that are made. 

The law and the medical prifessions do not 
promise so well as the mechanical does. Such schools 
as the Stevens Institute fit a young man to manage 
mines, railroads, &c. The School of Mines gives 
more attention to chemistry but it looks at the 
great mechanical development of the mine and 
points its graduate towards that. It may be said 
that every graduate of such schools is sure of em- 
ployment ; of course he must possess brains to start 
with. 

But within a few years electricity has developed 
with amazing rapidity But half ascore of years 
ago the nature and powers of electricity were not 
known, and the extent of its application to com- 
merce was not even dreamed of. Great fortunes 
are made in Europe in the profession of telegraph 
engineering. The Siemens brothers, who have resi- 
dences in Berlin, Tiflis, St. Petersburg and London, 
are worth $5,000,000, all made in electrical engineer- 
ing. Such men as Sir William Thompson, Latimer 
Clark and Edison, who would be called inventors 
here, are, speaking more broadly, telegraph engi- 
neers. In Europe young men, and even women are 
studying the science. Women are eminently fitted 
for its pursuit, as no physical labor is required. 

There are only four schools in the world for the 
study of this profession —one in Paris, one in Japan, 
and two in England. There should be one in New 
York City. The enormous extension of telegraph, 
telephone, electric light and electric railway sys- 
tems which is to be witnessed before many years 
in China and Japan, in Italy, Spain, Cuba, Brazil, 
and especially in this country, will demand skilled 
telegraph engineers, who will become wealthy in a 
few years. Ocean cables will also be multiplied in 
all parts of the world. Theski ll required in finding 
the place of a break in an ocean cable is possessed 
by telegraph engineers. They find the break with 
an instrument about as large as one’s hat. The 
time required for graduating from an electrical 
telegraph school is from two to four years, and a 
close study of electricity and mathematics is re- 
quired, 





SCIENCE APPLIED TO LIFE. 


(The following is an extract from the address delivered at Bridge- 
port by Henry 8S. Sanford, Esq.) 

Our system is to teach with books—mainly, at 
least. On the farm he deals with things, and with 
men and animals, with all-out-doors, strengthening 
mind and body both. Book knowledge, on the 
other hand, is second hand knowledge, at the best. 
Somebody else has had it, and worn it, and warped 
it, too, before it came to hand. Teaching now-a- 
days is by recitation, by rote. There is no impact 
of the mind of the teacher on the mind of the pupil. 
There is no deviation from the book. Questions 





and illustrations and original points, they say, | 








would take too much time. Geography for one. 
The leading facts, of course, must be learned, but 
why not skip the fine points—the details. Those 
details will be quickly forgotten. The telegraph 
bringing the news every day will distance them, 
does distance them and put them in the background 
daily. An atlas, often renewed to keep up with the 
times, is all that is necessary or useful. One may 
say the study of geography will discipline the mem- 
ory. But it will bea memory for words mostly, 
such a memory as parrots have, or crows, if you 
will but slit their tongues. That memory which is 
worth having isa memory which retains firmly not 
words but ideas—of which words are but the signs, 
often but the husks or shucks. 

Take history. The time spent in memorizing the 
different details of it appears to me to be wasted. 
History shifts like sand, is many-colored as the 
light. It reflects all lines and takes in every shade. 
It is not even what it has been said to be—a lie 
agreed on. There is lie enough in it, but the lie is 
by no means agreed on. ‘‘Read me,” said Sir 
Robert Walpole, ‘ anything but history, for that 
must be false.” Let the leading facts be learned, 
and let the rest go. Look at the dead languages. 
How much longer shall we parrot them over and 
keep on ‘dropping buckets into empty wells, and 
growing old in drawing nothing up?” All that is 
worth translating has been translated long ago by 
abler linguists than this age can show. Emerson 
used to read translations just as he said he preferred 
crossing by the bridge when he went to Boston, 
instead of swimming the stream. 


THE DAY OF PRAYER FOR COLLEGES. 





It has become a well-settled custom to spend one 
day in the year in prayer for the students and 
teachers of the colleges. The 25th of January was 
the day fixed upon this year, and it was more gener- 
ally observed than it has been hitherto. It is a 
most encouraging feature of the times that this 
anniversary is so universally kept. From our 
seminaries of learning are to come the men and 
women who are to mold our civilization and deter- 
mine the character and destiny of the coming gen- 
eration. 

Since art and philosophy divorced, free religion 
can only partially benefit a people; they cannot 
thus attain their highest good; this all history 
proves. Theimmense interest felt by all thought- 
ful people in the schools is a sign that is hailed with 
joy ; for they are fountains, and if the streams issue 
from them are to gladden the land the great Creator 
must be recognized and addressed in their behalf. 
The results of past days of prayer have been of the 
highest benefit: the students have been led to think 
of the responsibility resting on them, and have 
studied with new and higher motives. 





- hd 

By a vote of 155 to 47 the Civil Service bill passed 
the House precisely as it left the Senate, without 
amendment or change of any kind. It only re- 
mains for the President to affix his signature in 
order that the bill may become a law, and there is 
no doubt that this will be done. The success of 
this movement, carried on so many years with com- 
parative failure, jeered at and ridiculed within six 
months by the very men whose votes have incor- 
porated it into the law of the land, is the latest 
illustration of the final triumph of morality even in 
politics. The scandals of the last campaign brought 
out the abuses of the old system so clearly that 
those who had failed to be moved by the arguments 
of the reformers could not fail to be impressed by 
self-evident facts. The disease assumed a form so 
virulent and repulsive that its existence could no 
longer be questioned by the most skeptical. The 
country has taken only a single step in the direc- 
tion of a renovated public life, but it is the first 
step which is always hardest to take. The new act 
will educate and develop public sentiment to a de- 
mand for a complete reformation and purification 
of civil administration. The country owes a debt 
of gratitude to the men who, like Mr. Curtis, have 
insisted, in season and out of season, upon the ne- 
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INDUSTRIAL ART. 





The chief part of our most tasteful and decorative 
work, it is well known, is done by foreigners. The 
most of them are Germans, but there are also 
among the number many Frenchmen, very many 
Englishmen, and not a few Belgians. Cabinet- 
making has become so artistic that Germans are 
gradually monopolizing the business, while they 
and the Frenchmen and Belgians are doing nearly 
the whole of the household decoration of various 
kinds, for which there is now so universal a passion 
among well-to-do people. The artistic carpentry, 
the making of frames, &c., for mirrors, is done by 
Germans and Frenchmen. The painting of ceilings, 
etc., is done by foreigners 

What is the reason of this change? Is it that in 
foreign countries a better schooling in the trades is 
given. than here? They come to us aftera training 
in industrial schools for the teaching and practice 
of industrial art. And once they are here their 
superior taste and more thorough instruction as 
sure them a living much better than that they 
could hope to get at home. 

Mr. Mundella, who is what we should ca!] Super 
intendent of Education in England, gave an address 
at the West London School of Art, and explained 
what is now done in England and other European 
countries in the way of training in industrial art 
As long ago as 1836. the British Government 
granted $7,500 for the purposes of art training, and 
the sum has been gradually increased since. Mr. 
Mundella explained the object of the grant was 
**not to increase the number of pictures which 
were annually rejected by the Royal Academy, but 
te give technical art training to those who were 
practically engaged in the industries and manufac 
tures of the country.” By the aid of the schools 
established for such instruction, the lace manufac- 
turers of Nottingham have been able to hold their 
own against the lace manufacturers of all the 
world. As they encouraged art there soon became 
observable a decided improvement in all mechani 
cal work that required taste. At the World's Fair 
of 1851 the clumsy and inartistic productions of 
England presented a sorry show beside the beauti- 
ful handicraft of France. But since then a won 
derful advance has been made in artistic workman 
ship. The total number who received art teaching 
in institutions aided by the British Government 
was only 43,000 in 1857, while in 1881 it was 917,000. 
In France, where he had lately been to investigate 
the new system of education which came into ope- 
ration in that country on the first of last October, 
Mr. Mundella was “ perfectly astounded” by the 
the. progress the French were making in art in- 
struction. He had seen in Paris placards six feet 
long offering gratuitous instruction in art to every 
person employed in certain trades who would come 
to accept it. He found schools of art, which were 
attended by hundreds and thousands of students, 
established in every part of the country. These 
scholars were supported, not only by Government 
aid, but also by the different municipalities out of 
the local rates and taxes. Thus all the artisans of 
Paris and a large number of those in the country 
were receiving gratuitous art instruction. At 
Rouen artisans might be seen in multitudes work- 
ing at their studies at night, five or six nights in 
the week. At Lege, in Belgium, with its popula- 
tion of 100,000, six thousand young men were at 
work in the art and science schools every night. 
The art and industrial schools of Germany are con 
ducted with a vigor no less untiring. We can see, 
therefore, why. Europe send us artistic workmen. 
Is it not true that we have faith in the teaching of 
art? Our government ought to devote money to 
teaching industrial art. 

an GR el 

AMERICAN TITLES.—William A. Seaver, while in 
Europe two years ago, went to see the “‘ Passion 
Play.” He could not obtain a good seat, and going 
to the box-office, asked to be placed in a row that 
was empty. He was informed that the seats were 
haba ies for the nobility—the Electors of the Ger- 
man Empire. ‘1 aman elector of the State of New 
York,” said Mr. Seaver. The man whom he was ad- 

bowed low and seated him at once in the 








cessity of political purification. —Christian Union. 


cove seats. 
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HOW TO PREVENT WHISPERING. 


By A. 8. KENDALL, Marietta, Iowa. 

Many teachers admit that whispering in schools 
is a great annoyance, and that there is no real 
necessity for it; but how to prevent it is what has 
puzzled them, The fcllowing plan has worked 
charmingly in my schools. When beginning 
school, I tell my pupils that I desire no whisper- 
ing; that is is unnecessary, impolite in company, 
causes pupils to be careless by not paying attention 
to assigned lessons, thinking they can find out 
through some one near them, and is inerely a 
habit. Writing notes is regarded the same as 
whispering. 

1. In seating pupils, I will give them the right 
to sit alone or choose seat-mates. In cases where 
scarcity of seats will not allow any to sit alone, 
I seat them so that all are satisfied with their seut- 
mates. I tel) them those seats belong to them just 
as long as they keep from communicating. As 
soon as I find that a pupil has communicated I 
have him exchange his seat for one not so desir- 
able. If possible, I have him sit alone, and away 
from the rest of the pupils. Of course, if the viola- 
tion was not done intentionally, or for the sake of 
communicating, I would try him again, or seat him 
at some other desirable place. When reseated, I 
have him remain until he shows signs of reforma- 
tion. Then, at my discretion, I have him resume 
his original seat, telling him if he communicates 
again he cannot sit thero any more during the term. 
In my experience, | find very few who whisper the 
second time. 

2. Make your school-room attractive, and as 
nearly as possible like a complete home. Teach 
the pupils good etiquette or manners, and do not 
say, as a certain teacher did, only fools study eti- 
quette. 

3. Allow them privileges that are honorable and 
necessury without asking permission, and they 
will not abuse them. Never watch your pupils, 
whatever you do. Trust them and put them on 
their honor. Make them realize that they are 
honored and trusted, and they will conduct them- 
selves in accordance with the wishes of the teacher. 
Doing these things you will find whispering dis- 
appears. 

For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


SCHOOL-ROOM SKETCHES. 


By Jonn R. DENNIs. 

In the Bailey sch»ool-house a new teacher had 
been obtained. He was a tull, lank fellow; a high 
brow and compressed lips showed he was narrow 
in ideas and determined of will. The pupils were 
from the farm houses and the little hamlet near 
the mill and woollen factory. They were not a bad 
set of boys and girls; their fathers and mothers 
were steady church goers and a prayer meeting 
was held in the school-house each Sunday after- 
noon. Yet it was deemed necessary that very 
strict discipline should prevail, at least what was 
called discipline. 

On opening the school Mr. Allen told the boys 
and girls that ‘‘he should expect good order; that 
no whispering would be allowed; that no one could 
swear or cail names on the school ground, or on 
the way to and from school.” He held in his hand 
a stout ruier and waved it about in an energetic 
manner while speaking and finally laid it on the 
desk. “Boys,” he said, in conclusion, if I have oc- 
casion to use that ruler it will be your fault; and 
mark me, if I use it, I shall use it with a heavy 
hand.” 

This was acommon enough peroration twenty 
five and thirty years ago; but light was begin- 
ning to dawn on the boys in the Bailey district. 
Some had been to an academy in a village about ten 
miles distant and returned with the information 
that no one was flogged there. The determintion 
was deep and strong among the older boys that 
they would not be flogged at school. ‘“‘IfI can get 
along at the academy without_flogging, I.can at a 
district school,*I guess” said Julius Cone. 
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The parents sided with the ideas of the teacher, 
because in all times past children had been whipped 
at school. The advice they often repeated to the 
boys, was “‘only bad boys are whipped; if you are 
good you are safe enough.” The preceding winter 
a boy had been tied to a post and whipped very 
severely, because he made a picture of the teacher 
sitting on a barrel and smoking a pipe. As this was 
what he had been seen to do at a small grocery, near 
the mill, the castigation was deemed by the boys to 
be a great injustice. Deacon Cook represented the 
other side of the case. ‘‘He mustn’t disrespect the 
teacher; besides, he musn’t make pictures on his 
slate, that’s for cipherin’ on.” 


So that, unknown to the parents a revolution had 
begun in the district. At the close of the first day, 
the subject was pretty thoroughly discussed, and 
the older boys determined, ‘‘not to be put upon; 
if Mr. Allen treats as well, we'll treat him well.” 
The second day brought in an addition to the 
pupils for the farm work was nearly completed. 
After cautions as to whispering the teacher had 
the pupils ‘‘read round in the testament ;” this was 
the first thing done in all country schools years 
ago; the old and the young all read a verse. Mr. 
Allen watched the boys, for he meant to strike 
terror at the outset. He foolishly thought that 
flogging was part of his duty as a teacher and that 
it must be done in order to secure order. 

‘You are whispering: come out on the floor.” 
The unfortunate boy was Peter Cowles, a good 
natured, but obstinate boy of seventeen or eigh- 
teen years of age. Peter obeyed. 

‘* What was you saying ?” 

“*T said, I wish I was to hum.” 

‘* What did you say that for ? 

To this no reply was made, for Peter would rather 
be whipped than tell the school that he had come 
from home without any breakfast. Mr. Allen con- 
ceived that Peter intended to compare the school 
with his home and to assert that his education 
would be advanced as much at home as at school. 
This affront ke must put down at once. 

** Off with your coat, sir.” 

‘*T'd rather not take of my coat,” said Peter. 

The reason was that the boy had no vest on and 
his suspenders were mere strings, for the Cowles 
were poor—yet they had pride; in fact this was 
the strong point of the family. Mr. Allen did not 
know that Peter was resisting to save the reputa- 
tion of the family, but looked at his resistance as 
displaying a further depth of depravity. 

Then ensued one of those scenes, then so common, 
but happily less so now; a scuffle between teacher 
and pupil. The teacher was armed with a stout ruler 
and used it as a policeman does a club, but the cruelty 
he displayed aroused Julius Cone and he held the 
master’s arm. 

** You ought not to strike him like that, and I'll 
not stand by and see it.” 

The younger children and girls rushed out of 
doors, but returned at the quiet that ensued. The 
teacher sat in a chair and two of the older boys 
James Barnes and Julius Cone were beside him. 

‘* We don’t intend to hurt you, but we cannot see 
that boy beaten with a club for nothing.” 

Mr. Allen was in a quandary ; it was necessary for 
him to teach school; he felt there was justice in 
what the boys said; and so after a moment's thought 
he said, 

‘Do you mean to prevent me from keeping 
order ¢” 

‘No sir; we shall only prevent you from abusing 
that boy.” 

* Well, boys, take your seats, call in the pupils 
and let us talk this over.” 

The result was that the teacher and the older 
and pupils came to an understanding. It seemed 
to the master at first that he was humiliated and 
that his influence was gone, but it was but for a 
brief period. He soon felt that James and Julius 
were his firm friends; as they came to know each 
other better, each respected the other more. Mr. 
Allen had the making of a good teacher in him 
and the school that winter was declared by many 





‘the,best we ever had.” 
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PERCENTAGE. 


By Anna J. Harpwicke, Carthage, Mo. 

Percentage is indeed a‘‘ Bridge of Sighs” over 
which the many pass with tears and lamentations. 
I take this course: First I explain per cent. thor- 
oughly and give mental examples; then I write out 
this example on the blackboard: 

1. Bought a house for $5,000 and paid 6¢ down ; 
how much cash didI pay? I solve the example 
and give several of a similar kind; then I explain 
that $5,000 is the base, 6% is the rate, and that the 
percentage is required and that is the product. 
Now follow many examples until this form is plain. 
The pupils make examples and they are passed 
around and solved. The solution is as follows: 

1. Reading the examples. 

2. Explanation. By 6¢ is meant that six hun- 
dreths of every dollar of the price is paid down. 

8. Solution: As six hundreths of each dollar is 
paid down, the whole amount will be found by mul 
tiplying the $5,000 by 6 hundreths. This gives 
30,000 hundreths or $300. 

4. Question: What is this an example in ? What 
is 64 ? What name is given to the $5,000 ? What to 
the $300? Why multiply? Whatis the per cent- 
age composed of ? What is the difference between 
per cent. and percentage ?£(Per cent. is the number 
of hundreths in one thing; percentage is what is in 
a number of things.) Thus the first case is explain- 
ed ; by my example it is fastened. Dollars, beans, 
horses, new books, etc., may be introduced. 

I next vary the example by writing the same on 
the board thus: Bought a horse for $5,000, and 
agreed to pay a certain per cent. down; I paid $300 
cash, What was the per cent. I paid. I turn to 
the last example and question whatis the product 
composed of? I rub out the 6 and now ask to have 
it filled in by reasoning upon the subject. After a 
little time they understand the matter these prob. 
lems follow as before. Then problems are given of 
all kinds, in all kinds of things. 

Next I give out the problem: Bought a house at 
acertain price and paid down $300, which was 6¢ 
of the cost; what was the cost? I turn to the first 
example and rub out the 5,000 and question and 
make the pupils reason until they understand it. 
Then follow examples of all kinds. Then follow 
examples like this: 

Bought house for $ ——- paid 5% or $200 ; cost ? 

- <2 $8,000 ‘* 64 —paid down? 
$8,500 per cent. paid ? 
: 7 —- ‘ 54 or $500; cost ? 

Then I talk of the first case and they describe it ; 

then of the second and third. 
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THE GEOGRAPHY CLASS. 





The existence of another equatorial lake in Cen- 
tral Africa, far to the west of Aibert Nyanza, is 
again reported, this time in a much more de- 
finite form. Mr. F. Lupton, Governor of the 
Egyptian province of Bahr el Ghazal, writes to the 
London Times, op the 27th of July, to the effect 
that Rafai Aga, an employee under his command, 
on his return from an expedition toward the Uelle, 
told him that he and some of the members of the 
expedition had seen a great lake in the country of 
the Barboa (a powerful copper colored tribe clothed 
with a peculiar grass cloth of which Mr. Lupton 
sends a specimen in his letter). Mr. Lupton gathered 
that the position of the lake was in about 3 degrees 
40 minutes north latitude and 23 degrees east longi- 
tude, and that it was quite as large as Victoria 
Nyanza. When the weather permits, the Barboas 
cross the lake in large open boats made out of a 
single tree, the voyage taking three days, and the 
obtained from the people living on the western side 
(their own country being east of the lake) articles of 
European manufacture, such as blue beads and brass 
wire. Mr. — concludes by saying: ‘‘I feel I 
should not be doing right in keeping k this in- 
formation, which. when looked into by competent 
persons, may throw some light on the famous Con 
go and Uelle rivers. I believe that this Uelle flows 
into tne lake discovered by Rafai Aga, and the 
stream which is said to flow out of the lake prob- 
ably yfcins the Congo.” Mr. Lupton further informs 





the Times that he has engaged in preparing a map 
of this province. 
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For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 





Tiss ine Ranges of canes Mit Pree 

ist. Pupil. We celebrate Washington's birthday 
because he was a brave and good man, and because 
he did so much for his country. We think his life 
is worthy of our imitation. 

2nd. George Washington was born in Westmore- 
land County, Virginia, Feb. 11, 1733. (O. 8.) He was 
the son of Mary and Augustine Washington. 

8rd. The life of Washington was adorned with 
truth, patriotism, goodness and skill. 

4th. In 1775, he took the chief command of all 
the armies of his country, and never forsook his 


5th. In 1783, he retired to private life; he had been 
victorious; the enemies of his country had disap- 
peared. 

6th. In 1789, his countrymen with one voice 
chose him for their President, and he began to 
guide the government. 

7th. In’ 1799, the entire nation was called to 
mourn for the father of the country; Washington 
slept among the dead. 

8th. The house in which Washington was born 
commanded a view over many miles of the Poto- 
mac, and the opposite shore of Maryland. It was, 
probably, one of earliest built houses in Virginia. 
The roof was steep and sloped down in projecting 
eaves. It had four rooms on the ground floor, and 
others in the attic, and an immense chimney at 
each end. Not a vestige of it remains. Only a 
stone with an inscription marks the birth place of 
Washington. 

9th. George was the oldest child of the second 
marriage; there were five younger than himsell!. 

10th. The influences of his home vended to en 
noble him, for he had an excellent ‘ather and a 
Christian mother. 

11th. At the time of his father’s death George 
Washington was ten years oli. To his mother’s 
forming care he himsel* ascrived the origin of his 
fortunes and his fame. 

12th. Washington always treated his mother with 
the greatest respect and attention, and when a man 
he delighted to acknowledge her influence over him 
for good. 

13th. Hi mother died soon after her illustrious 
son at the age of 87. The goverment placed a 
monument over her grave; ths corner stone of 
which was laid by Andrew Jackson, who then was 
President of the United States. This monument 
bears the inscription—‘‘Mary, the mother of Wash 
ington.” 

14th. One of Washington’s manuscript books is 
still in existence, which illustrates careful business 
habits. When only thirteen years of age, of his 
own accord he carefully copied, as a guide for him 
self in future life, bills of sale, notes, deevs, wills, 
and many other business papers. 

15th. Yes, and he had another manuscript book 
in which he had collected, with greacé care, the 
most important rules of etiquette which govern 
good society. 

16th. Among these rules are:—In the presence 
of others, sing not to yourself with humming 
noise, nor drum with your fingers or feet. 

17th. Read no letters, books, or papers in the 
company of others; but when there is a necessity 
for doing it. you must ask leave. Come not near 
the books or writings of any one so as ‘o read them 
unasked. Also, look not nigh when another is 
writing a letter. 

18th. Show not yourself glad at the misfortune 
of others, though he were your enemy. 

19th. Let your discourse with men of business be 
short and comprehensive. 

20th. George was a handsome boy, gentlemanly 
in his manners, of finely developed figure, and of 
animated, intelligent features. 

2ist. He was so wise and just that his school- 
mates often called upon him to settle their disputes, 
and they always ac. epted his decisiun, 

22nd. Among his favorite sports were those of a 
military character. At school he divided his play- 
mates into two armies, called the French and 


American; he commanded the latter. With corn- 
stalks for muskets, and calabashes for drums, the 
two armies would every day fight a battle with 
great fury. 

23rd. The prominent traits of his character were 
truthfulness, horesty, promptness, bravery, and 
benevolence. 

24th. His honesty: The flour at Mount Vernon, 
was put up under the eye of Washington, and we 
are told that it passed without inspection in the 
West India market. 

25th. His truthfulness: When he had killed his 
mother’s favorite colt, he went and told her all 
about it. She replied: “I regret the loss of my 
favorit, but I forgive you because you have had 
the courage to tell me the truth at once ” 

26th. When Washington was 19 he had charge 
of some soldiers. 
27th. He was scarcely 21 when Gov. Dinwiddie 
sent him with a message to the commanders of the 
French forces on the Ohio river. 
28th. This was a perilous journey of 1,200 miles 
through an almost unexplored country. His party 
consisted of eight men, two of them being Indian 
guides. They had many adventures in this wild 
country. 

29th. When sixteen years of age Lord Fairfax, 
a wealthy English nobleman engaged him to survey 
an extensive tract of country, where there were but 
few white settlers. 

30th. In a hard fight Gen. Braddock was mortal- 
ly wounded, and more than half of the army were 
killed or wounded. Colonel Washington behaved 
with the greatest courage and resolution. 

8ist, After his return from the war, the speaker 
of the House of Burgesses was reque ted to thank 
Washington for his services, which he did in glow- 
ing terms, quite unexpectedly to Washington. 
Washington rose to reply. His face flushed, he 
struggled to speak, but could only stammer, and 
stood speechless, trembling. ‘Sit down, Mr. 
Washington,” said the speaker, with a smile. 
‘* Your modesty equals your valer, and that sur- 
passes the power of any language that I possess.” 

32nd. When twenty-seven years of age, he mar- 
ried Martha Custis -a cultivated and beautiful 
widow, who had two children, and a large fortune. 
They went to live at Mount Vernon, a large estate 
on the Potomac, left to him by his brother Law 
rence, 

33th. In 1775, at the beginning of, the Revolution 
ary War, Washington was chosen commander-in- 
chief of the Continental Army. 

34th. He thanked Congress for the honor, but 
added, ‘‘I beg it may be remembered by every gen- 
tleman in this room, that I declare with the utmost 
sincerity, I do not think myself equal to tue com- 
mand I am honored with.” 

35th. He found some seventeen thousand men 
around Boston, and took command of them on the 
3rd of July, under a large elm-tree, which is still 
standing on the Common in Cambridge. The house 
which was his headquarters has since been occupied 
by the pvet Longfellow. 

36th. He was a truly religious man. In the 
winter of 1777, while the army was encamped at 
Valley Forge, as an old Quaker was passing through 
the woods near headquarters, he heard the sound 
of a human voice; he cautiously approached the 
spot, and beheld the commander-in-chief on his 
knees at prayer. 

37th. During eight years of the Revolutionary 
War, amidst discouragements that woul: have 
caused « less brave and patriotic spirit to have 
given up, he faithfully served his country. Now 
on Christmas eve, 1783, he returned to his loved 
home at Mount Vernon. 

38th. But the people wanted his furtuer aid; so, 
on the 18th of April, 1789, he was made President 
of the United States. 

39th. He served as President eight years, and 
died at his home December 14, 1799, in the 68th 
years of his age. The news of the death of this 
American General, Statesman, and Patriot filled 
the country with grief. A nation was in mourn- 
ing for the loss. of oue whom they had been ac- 





customed to regard as the ‘‘Father of his Country.” 


40th. America has furnished to the world the 
character of Washington. And if our American 
institutions had done nothing else. that alone would 
have entitled them to the respect of mankind. 
Washington ! ‘First in war, first in peace, and 
first in the hearts of his countrymen !” Washing- 
ton is all our own. 

4ist. The enthusiastic veneration and regard in 
which the people of the United States hold him, 
prove them to be worthy of such a countryman; 
while his reputation abroad reflects the highest 
honor on his country and its institutions. I would 
cheerfully put the question to any of the intel 
ligence of Europe and the world, what character 
of the century, upon the whole, stands out on the 
relief of history, most pure, most respectable, most 
sublime; and I doubt not that, by a suffrage ap- 
proaching to unanimity, the answer would bhe— 
Washington ! 


THINGS TO TELL THE SCHOLARS. 








On New Year’s Daya snow storm made a great 
excitement in San Francisco. The citizens ran wild 
over the visitation. and it is supposed that 100,000 
persons enjoyed the novel pleasure of snow-balling 

The valuation of the real estate in New York 
City for 1883 is fixed at $1,080,879,403, a net increase 
of $45,871,093. What causes this increase ? 

A Chinaman, Yung Wing, graduated at Yale 
College in 1854, and had charge of the Chinese Edu- 
cation Commission of Hartford while it continued. 
Since his return to China he has been appointed 
chief magistrate of Shanghai. 

Sulphur is said to be excellent for consumptives. 
J. Kircher, of Brooklyn, N. Y., has a chemical fac 
tory, and says many afflicted with consumption 
have been cured in a few weeks by inhaling the air. 
Sulphur can be evaporated on astove. At first it 
increases a cough; then the person improves. 

A LarGE GoLp Bar.—The Bank of California 
lately received a bar of gold weighing 511 1-2 pounds 
troy, and valued at $114,000. Its length was 15 
inches, width 6 inches, depth 7 inches. It was 
shipped by the North Bloomfield Hydraulic Mining 
Company : of Smartsville, Nevada County, Califor- 
nia, and is said to have been the largest gold bar 
ever cast in the Uhi.ed States. 

BaBYLON.—A cylindcr with inscriptions was dis- 
covered at Sipara. It has been deciphered. It was 
written by Nabonidus. This records that Naboni- 
dus undertook to repair an old temple ; tnat he dug 
down eighteen cubits, found the cornerstone or 
cylinder of the builder of the temple (Narau-Sin.) 
Of this he says: ‘‘ No King before me had seen this 
for 3,200 years.” Nabonidas lived 550 B. C.. so that 
Narau-Sin lived 3,750 B.C. This startles the histo 
rians. 

WomMmEN as DeEnTistTs.—The papers tell us that a 
Miss Detchon had received a dental diploma in 
Philadelphia and had begun practicing her protes 
sion. Mrs. E. Jones Young, in New Haven, has 
been engagea in the practice of dentistry for over 
twenty years. Mrs. D. Bullock. of Hartford, isa 
very skillful dentist, and can make a plate of teeth 
as quic’}: and as well as any dentist. In Philadel- 
phia Mrs. Lizzie E. Pepper has been quite noted 
tor years. There is a lady dentist in Chicago. Mrs. 
Anna Riley is engaged in dental business in Ohio. 
Queen Victoria has a lady centist attached to her 
court, Mrs. Dr. Ruby E. Clifford; and there isa lady 
dentist in Vienna—Mrs. Dr. Anna Van Daenming— 
who has three lad) assistants at work in her labo- 
ratory, and whose own time if taken up in opera- 
tive dentistry. It was reported that her practice is 
worth $12,000 per annum. 

ENGLISH AND EGYPTIAN ARTILLERY.—General 
Wolesley, at a banquet in his honor, said, in: re- 
spect to the campaign in Egypt: *‘That no nation 
could afford to fall behind other nations in the in- 
ventions of the day, and the nation which did, had 





nothing before it but disaster staring it in the fave. 
|I cannot conceive a greater folly than that a gov 

ernment should stand still from “motives of 
| economy, waiting until something better might be 
| discovered and allow ite army to be armed with an 
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inferior rifle or an inferior gun, when they knew 
that other nations possessed superior weapons. 
know no greater treason that cou.d be committed 
by a government.” How true this is of education. 
That nation that is the most intelligent is going to 
win. 

Lear Copyrinc.—Take a piece of thin muslin and 
wrap it tightly round a ball of cotton-wool as big as 
an orange. This forms.a dabber, and should have 
something to hold it by. 
corner of a half-sheet.of foolscap a little color from 
a tube of oil paint. Take up a very little color on 
the dabber and work it about on the centre of the 
paper for some time, till the dabber is evenly cov- 
ered with athin coating. A little oil can be used 
to dilute or moisten the color if necessary. Then 
put your leaf down on the paper and dab some color 
evenly over both sides. Place it then between the 
pages of a folded sheet of paper (unglazed is best), 
and rub the paper above it well and all over with the 
finger. Open the sheet. remove the leaf, and you 
will have an impression of each side of the leaf. 
Any color may be used. Burnt or raw sienna works 
the most satisfactorily. 





NOTEWORTHY EVENTS. 





Jan 21.—A California express train on the Southern Pacific 
Read was dashed to pieces near Tebichipa; twenty persons killed 
and many injured.—The steamer Cimbria, of the Hamburgh- 
American line, was sunk by the British steamer Sultan in the 
North Sea; nearly 450 lives lust-—Wm. A. Seaver, the original 
editor of the “Editor's Drawer” in Harper's Magazine, is dead. 

Jan. 22.—A new line of steamers is to be started between Belfast 
and the United States.—Prince Charles, of Prussia, is dead.—The 
revolution in Ecuador, 8. A., continues, 

Jan, 23.—The ship Vorwarts has been sunk off Liban; eight 
persons were drowned.—Gustave Dore, the French painter and 
designer is dead.—Dr. Geo M. Beard, the physician and author 

and Prof. Alonzo Crittenden, Ph. D’, of Packer Iustitute, Brook- 
lyn, are dead. 

Jan. 24.—There isa gigantic ice bridge at Niagara Falls, the 
most beautiful of any formed there for years. 

Jan. 25.—A winter carnival is being held in Montreal this week. 
—A beautiful ice palace has been built, and the city isthe scene 
of great festivities. 

Jan. 26.--Lord Greville is dead.—Berlin rejoices over the silver 
wedding of Prince Frederick William.—The Peruvian Assembly, 
at Cajamarca, have passed a resolution to treat with Chili for im- 
mediate peace with Bolivia.—The U. 8. Naval Appropriati«n bill 
was passed by the House-—The annual mecting of the National 
Association for the Protection of the Insane and the Prevention 
of Insanity was held at Philadelphia.—More than 100 acres of the 
town of Wilkesbarre, Pa., havesunk a couple of feet. It is thought 
to be caused by the falling of props in an abandoned coal! m'ne,— 
The evidence in the Stur Route trial is damaging to ex-Senator 
Dorsey. 

Jan. 27.—Gunpowder works near Liverpool have exploded, 
causing some loss of life.—A fire broke out in the Milwaukee 
Female College; the students escaped without injury. Loss $10,- 
000. At another fire in the same place four firemen were fatally 

njured.—A fire at Omaha caused a loss of $60,000. 
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GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 








(These can be used by the live teacher after morning exercises, 
or they can be written out and distributed amon the class, or 
one may be written on the black-board each day. 

Lire is not so short but there is always time for 
courtesy. —EMERSON. 

Iris the determined purpose that hews out re- 
sults.—H. M. Storrs. 

LITTLE minds are tamed and subdued by misfor- 
tune, but great minds rise abo -e it. 

WE can easily manage if we will only take each 
day the burden that is appointed for it.—JoHN 
NEWTON. 

THERE is more knowledge to be acquired from 
one page of the volume of mankind, if the scholar 
knows only how to use it, than in volumes of anti- 
quity.—GoLDsMITH. 

THE man who is simply and steadily faithful to 
his present discoveries will soon see more; and he 
carries an urn of light within himself which shows 
his way and his work.—C. G. AMEs. 

WuatT men need is as much knowledge as they 
can assimilate and organizeintoa basis for action; 
give them more and it may become injurious.— 
Pror. HUXLEY. 

Ox ! there are golden moments in men’s lives, 

Sudden, unlooked for, as the little clouds 

All gold, which suddenly illume the gates 

Of the lost sun. 

THE best rule by which to go through life with 
beautiful manners, is to feel that everybody, no 
matter how rich or poor, needs all the kindness 
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Then squeeze on to the, 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 





NEW YORK CITY. 

THE Board of Education met Jan. 17. Mr. Schiff of- 
fered a resolution directing the discontinuance of the 
colored schools in the city on July 4th next. He said: 
“The support of separate schools for colored children 
is an unjust burden on the taxpayers, who have to pay 
$25,000 or $80,000 to maintain an unnecessary system. 
It would save this if the colored people were distributed 
generally throughout the public schools. The separa- 
tion of the races is against the spirit of the Cunstitution, 
and furthermore the colored schools are not doing effi- 
cient service.” Mr. Wood supported the resolution ; he 
said ; ‘‘ I endorse the sentiment that schools are designed 
for the benefit of the pupils, and not the teachers. The 
colored teachers have been immensely overpaid for their 
services, and the children have suffered because of their 
imperfect tuition. If we amend the resolution so as to 
provide for the discontinuance of the separate school on 
Ang. 31st, that is all the colored teachers can reasonably 
expect. For fourteen years I have been of the opinion 
that the colored schools are unnecessary.” Referred to 
committee. 


School Inspectors McL. Agnew, Kimball and Cun- 
ningham presented a report. The report says: ‘“There 
should be an additional teacher in every primary school 
and department. The classes are too large as now al- 
lotted to individual teachers. We ask the Board to 
consider the propriety of equalizing the salaries for per- 
formance of the same service in the grammar and pri- 
mary departments. While the labors of the teachers in 
the latter are more onerous, their pupils being more 
numerous, they receive much less pay for their work, 
We can see no reason for this discrimination.” 


THE Board of Education met Jan. 31. 

John T. Huggins (Third Ward,) J. Bellows (Tenth, ) 
W.W. Walker (Fifteenth,) J. B. Chambers (Nineteenth, ) 
C. J. Thompson (Twenty-first,) were appointed trustees. 
When the Finance Committee came to consider the 
deficiency, it was moved to go into private session. This 
considering that the subject is of public importance, is 
inexcusable. The Board of Estimate were asked for 
$4,000,000, but gave only $3,750,000, and devoted $450,- 
000 for new buildings. The Board of Education have 
revised their expense-list and find a deficiency of $49,565, 
to which must be added $60,000 to $90,000 for general 
repairs. The private session lasted until eleven P.M. It 
had been decided to close the colored schools after May— 
$18,000 ; dismiss all teachers of special subjects after 
March—$57,000 ; reduce the expenses of the Board— 
$2,500 ; Normal College—$1,000; Clerks to Trustees— 
$2,000 ; and then two per cent on all salaries. 


THE BoaRD OF: EDUCATION asked for enough money 
to run the schools for 1883 on the basis of 1882. The 
Board of Apportionment gave less by $120,000; the only 
remedy seems to be by cutting down the salaries of the 
teachers. The Herald says: 


‘‘It is impossible to find any good reason for the action 
of the Board of Apportionment by which the appro- 
priation for the public schools has been cut down one 
hundred and twenty thousand dollars. The schools are 
fully as well attended as ever and the prospect is that 
the average attendance during the ersuing year will be 
even larger than that of last year. The work of the 
teachers will therefore be as great as ever if not greater, 
and it is conceded that most of them, especially the fe- 
male teachers in the lower grades, are underpaid. To say 


that the Board’cannot avoid the proposed course is begg- 
ing the question entirely, and*it comes with a very bad 
grace from a body that recently increased the salary of 
the president of the Normal College from five thousand 
dollars to seven thousand five hundred dollars and pro- 
portionately the salaries of other prominent persons in 
the ae of the Board or under its nominal super- 
vision. If there must bea reduction letit begin at the 
head of the column. To make the teachers who do the 
hard work in the schools suffer is not economy, it is 
rank injustice; and we have yet to hear of the taxpayer 
who hasasked that the teachers’ pay be reduced.” 


ELSEWHERE. 


Jersey City.—The High School under Prof. Barton 
is in a most flourishing condition; we doubt if in any 
other city of its size (over 100,000,) the people say so 
much of its High School. Every family seems to know 
and appreciate it. 


KeEntTuckyY.—This State is soon to have a colored Nor- 
mal School. The State Board of Education has decided 
that colored teachers must have the same qualifications 
as white teachers, and that the length of terms, the 
course of study and the payments of teachers must be 





that others in this world can give. 
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i OxI0.—The Hamilton County Teachers’ Association 
discussed the question of ce:tificates in a pretty thor- 
ough manner. They are getting tired of being exam- 
ined over. and over. They propose to have a new, pian— 
to have a course of study fixed fur the teacher, and that 
they be examined on that, and when it is finished there 
be no more examination. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The annual session of the Montour 
Co. Teachers’ Association closed on the 5th inst. Miss 
L. E. Patridge of Philadelphia rendered efficient service. 
Her platform talks on several practical topics were high- 
ly appreciatec. She is of pleasing address, graceful, full 
of energy and earnestness. Her Woadnes'ay evening 
lecture on ‘‘We Girls” was listened to by a large and 
apreciative audience. A warm welcome will be. hers 
when she comes again.—Danville News. 


MaASSACHUSETTS.—At Laselle Seminary four lectures 
on the “Principles of the Common Law” will be given. 
Prof. Bragdon says: ‘‘The practical ignorance of many 
women of the simplest elements of financial security 
and of ordinary business forms was not unusually 
illustrated by one who, having been seen to destroy the 
receipt after paying a bill, was. questioned as to her 
reason. ‘I always like to feel sure that it can’t come 
up again,” she replied gravely. We can well accept the 
assurance that the lady was ‘‘very intelligent and highly 
educated,” since the so-called higher education .and 
much of the public school education as well, is so often 
found wanting in adaptation to the needs of practical 
life.” 


PROF. ALONZO CRITTENDEN.—The death of Prof, Crit- 
tenden took place Jan. 23 in Brooklyn; he was eighty- 
two years of age, and had been at the head of Packer 
Collegiate Institute since 1853. He graduated at Union 
College and engaging in teaching, became the principal 
of the Albany Female Academy ; in 1846 of the Brooklyn 
Female Academy, This latter was destroyed by. fire, 
and then Mrs. Harriet L. Packer gave five thousand 
dollars to found the institution that is named after her, 
and Mr. Crittenden became its president. Mr. Critten- 
den was universally beloved. Engaged so leng in the 
education of young ladies, he was widely known; he 
was a man of large heart and took a deep interest in his 
work. Mr. Crittenden has been very active; he was 
able to visit the school regularly until Jan. 3, when his 
last visit was made, owning to prostration of strength. 
The funeral took place in the chapel, and in his memory 
exercises of a suitable character were held. 


Iowa.—The Marshalltown schools held an industria 
exhibition. Articles made by the pupils, collected or 
prepared by them, were placed on exhibition and com- 
mittees from citizens invited to inspect them and award 
honors for first and second best in the different classes. 
The students of the High School, in addition tothe dis- 
play of industrial articles, gave a supper entertainment, 
the proceeds of which were used in defraying the ex- 
penses of apparatus lately added to that department. 
Art Department : 1, Painting in oil ; 2. Painting in water 
colors ; 3. Pen and ink drawing ; 4. Crayon drawing ; 5. 
Pencil drawing—original design ; 6. Pencil-drawing— 
from rature ; 7. Pencil drawing—from copy; 8. Pencil 
drawing—instrumental ; 9. Pencil drawing—to illustrate 
studies; 10. Blackboard drawing ; 11. Penmanship. Me- 
chanical Department : 1. Scroll saw work: 2. Printing 
press work ; 8. Mechanical contrivances ; 4. Wood-carv- 
ing work ; 5. School apparatus ; 6. Miscellaneous. Col- 
lection Department : 1. Minerals ; 2. Botanical specimens; 
3. Natural history specimens ; 4. Woods ; 5. Stamps ; 6. 
Cards; 7. Cones ; 8. Miscellaneous. Fancy Work Depart- 
ment : 1. Embroidery ; 2, Crocheting; 8. Canvas work : 
4. Cardboard work ; 5. Applique work ; 6. Wax work ; 7 
Fancy work; 8. Crazy patchwork: 9. Miscellaneous. 
Household E-onomy Department: 1. Bread ; 2. Baking 
powder biscuit; 3. Plain cake ; 4. Layer cake ; 5, Cook- 
ies; 6. Pies ; 7, Candies. Sewing Department: 1. Hand 
sewing ; 2. Machine sewing ; 3, Darning ; 4. Mending ; 5, 
Button holes ; 6. Sewing on buttons ; 7, Plain knitting ; 
8. Plain patchwork. 


RUTGER’S FEMALE COLLEGE.—The day of prayer, Jan. 
22, was observed in the beautiful new building No. 58 
West 55th Street. The President, Rev. Dr. Burchard, 
presided and read the Scriptures and offered prayer. 
After singing by the young ladies, an appropriate ad- 
dress was delivered by the Rev. Mr. Trowbridge of the 
Methodist Church. He was succeeded by the Rev. Dr. 
Martin of the New York University, who spoke con- 
cerning the importance of practical and experimental 
religion. Rev. Dr. Hall, of the Fifth Ave. Pres. Church, 
followed in a stirring address on the “ best things,” 





the same in the colored as in the white schools, 





urging their pursuit and acquisition, even to the utter 
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peglect of the vain, the transitory, the superficial. 
«Many things,” he said, ‘‘are well enough in their 
place, but one thing is needful, yea indispensable, to our 
highest weal, both here and hereafter, that one thing 
js Christ in the Sal, the’'bope of glory. Science, art, 
music, philosophy and history are good, but not the 
pest things. Mental culture is good, but the culture of 
the heart is better. Social position is not to be de- 
spised, but to be associated with the elite, the Chosen of 
God and precious is a consummation far more devoutly 
te be wished. Wealth may be desirable, but a good 
titleto the incorruptible inheritance is infinitely better. 
Wisdom is the principal thing, therefore get wisdom ; 
with all thy gettings, get understanding.” The exer- 
cises, Which were deeply interesting throughout, were 
closed with prayer by the Rev. Dr. Worrell.of the Thir- 
teenth St. Pres. Church. All parents, patrons and 
pupils felt it good to be there, and that the hour had 
been most delightfully and profitably spent. 





BROOKLYN.—One of the most imposing public school 
buildings in Brooklyn is No. 89, at Sixth avenue and 
Eighth street. Brooklyn, near the site of the new Seney 
Hospital, and it is the only grammar school remaining 
in the city that has not a male principal in control. It 
js run entirely by women. The rose bushes, vines and 
trellises in the little grass plot in front of it showa 
woman's taste, and when the front door swings open 
there are pictures, etchings and prints in oak frames 
scattered over the wall, that awakened keen interest all 
the way up the stairs. In a corner of the hall on the 
top floor is a case of books of travel and adventure, and 
acollection of attractive prints mounted on cardboard. 
Passing through a class room filled with bright faces, 
the visitor steps.upon a platform. Ground glass sliding 
doors are rolled aside by the pupil and there at a desk 
stands ayoung woman whois in command of the school. 
She is dressed in brown silk and has a knit jacket pin- 
ned over her costume, A bronze tray and inkstand are 
on her desk and a leopard skin is thrown carelessly over 
the back of her revolving chair. Two large hanging 
baskets filed with green plants, swing before the win- 
dows. Old engraviugs und paintings adorn the wall. 
Bric-a-brac ana antiques are scattered ubout. A Bok- 
hara rug is on the floor and the moulding of the wain- 
scoting is struug with periodicals and magazines, while 
books fill every cranny and nook, portfolios of pictures 
burden walnut racks and a collection of natural curios- 
ities filla cabinet against the wall. The principal is 
Hiss Harriet N. Morris, the daughter of a woman farm- 
erin Ohio— a young woman whu kept house for herself 
when she went through college at Marietta, O., and 
who has been busy since maidenhood lecturing, inciting, 
traveling and teaching, unmindful apparently of the 
existence of a co-ordinate species of mankind in panta- 
loons. 

There are 1,500 pupils in the school and Miss Morris 
is at the head of twenty-six teachers. She receives 
1,800 for doing the same work for which male principals 
receive $2,750. Before her on the desk is a mass of il- 
lustrated compositions. ‘‘This is a little idea of my 
own,” she says as she points to them. She has the pupils 
draw upon the margin of a sheet of foolscap paper the 
figures of animals about which they are asked to write. 

There are three floors to the school building, upon 
each one of which there is a young woman as a head of 
he department. Each class-room shows a woman’s work. 
The lower panels on the sliding glass doors contain 
engravings, which by way of diversion are used as topics 
for little talks. Upon the wall are cardboard designs in 
vivid colors, and small square pieces of colored material 
are disposed of, that the children may have correct 
eyes for different colors and shades. There are portfolios 
in the various class rooms, containing engravings 
mounted on cardboard with starch paste, Little cabinets 
ontaining curiosities are in several rooms; one contained 
some of thesand over which the English army marci'ed 
in pursuit of Arabi. Pictures of Arabi are about the 
school, and the boys have followed his trial with 
eagerness. One class had Mayor Low for » biographical 
topic, and the boys knew all about him, There were 
several hornets’ nests, some stuffed animals and bits of 
quartz and metal ore in some of the cabinets. One blue- 
yed teacher had a cotton twig. full of bursting pods, 
hich she was using as a theme for a talk to her class. 










ere ready for some goldfish. Mottoes, cut from brown 
tardboard, were tacked on the wall. There were framed 
geometrical designs made and colored by the children. 
pon the primary floor was a tall, robust young woman, 











seeds were sprouting in pots in the windows and globes 


ss Simmons, who several years ago went with Miss 
orris to Europe on-a triv to get new objects of interest 
t the school. “She tiad devised an arithmetical design. 
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with a bit of silicate slate in the center. Figures were 
placed in this with a piece of chalk. and children were 
taught to make combinations with other figures in a 
circle about it. There was a large clock-dial with hends 
to teach the infants how to tell the time. Immense 
portfolios of mounted pictures were at her side. It was 
recess and a group of little ones were looking over the 
pictures. In little cambric bags at each seat were 
hundreds of red, white and blue shoe pegs which the 
children were taught to use in addition and subtraction. 
Boys were reading story books, collecting material for 
letters to the principal describing trips to distant lands. 
In one room blue buttons were strung upon a wire like 
billiard markers to teach arithmetic. The principal had 
a post office for correspondence with the children, and 
to their letters from Iceland she was mailing others, 
bearing the big yellow seal used by lawyers, as postmarks, 
frum the land of the midnight sun. Big colored pictures 
of animals were displayed on the wall and the lisping 
ones could tell whether they were quadrupeds or bipeds, 
vertebrates or invertebrates, and so forth. The children 
appeared bright and healthy and intensely interested in 
their work in an attractrve school. 

‘Where do you get the money for these adornments, 
books, magazines and pictures ?”’ Miss Morris was asked. 

“Out of my own little purse,” she said,” tapping the 
pocket of her dress. 





LETTERS. 


(The editor finds in the many letters that are placed on his table 
encoureging words, notes of progress, suggestions and questions. 
and will endeavor to select such as have a general] interest. As 
time is precious, all such things m* st not be mixed with direc- 
tiens about subscriptions, etc. Put on a separate sheet'the ques- 
tion, the statement of progress, your ideas about the r, and 
as near as possible in a proper shape for publication, and direct to 
the editor; it will then be on bis table. All business letters 
are filed elsewhere and never reach his eye.) 





I wish to have Col. Parker’s words explained : 
“Examinations may be made the greatest curse of 
school methods, or the greatest blessing.” ‘‘ Unity 
in principle, unity in individuality is life.” ‘* The 
purpose of examinations by Superintendents is to 
find out what the teachers know, and not what the 
children know.” B. 

(The writer of the above wrote his name and then 
scratched it out and put ‘ Inquirer” down. Why 
was this? Probably he thought his name would 
be paraded, and thus his modesty be shocked We 
know the teachers are modest. We do not print the 
names--usually. The true way isto sign name 
and then say, ‘‘Don’t use name.’ As to the in- 
quiries above we say; (1) Col. Parker speaks in 
an epigrammatic manner; he condenses truth as far 
as possible. (2) The truth of these sentences can- 
not be questioned. Examinations are good toa 
certain extent. The Irishman saw on his pill- 
box : ‘“‘Six pills in a dose.” He thought twelve 
pills would do twice as much good as six pills; his 
logic proved to be poor. We are getting too much 
of examinations.—ED.) 


Do you not think a school of three rooms should 
have a regular course of study adopted, compelling 
pupils to finish certain studies before going to 
another room ¢ If so, can you give me a course for 
such a school; the highest branches taught are the 
second paris of algebra and geometry; also, would 
you advise the introduction of Latin? O.L. R. 

(Every school even with but one room should 

have a fixed course of study. Unless you mean 
to have a High School in one of the rooms 
do not put in algebra, geometry or Latin. If you 
mean to have a High School you can include alge- 
bra, geometry, physiology. You have not the 
means of teaching Latin to advantage I judge. A 
course of study will be published soon.—Ep. ) 





A WHISPERING PREVENTIVE. 

When a teacher has given his pupils plenty of 
work, if he has spoken of the evils of whispering 
and has created a sentiment against it, all that re- 
mains to be done (judging at this distance), is to 
give those well-disposed pupils the moral support 
of a pair of active eyes No pupil in a school with 
asentiment against whispering, whispers with the 
teacher’s eyes “looking right at him.” Teachers, 
then, can stop whispering by keeping their eyes on 
their boys and girls. That's what a teacher's eyes 
were made for. This, during recitation, it is’ claim- 


pared, a teacher will not find itso. Trial, how- 
ever, is the best test, and for this the above is most 
heartily recommended. S. 
(This is in answer to *‘ A Problem” propesed by 
** inquirer” in ScHOoL JouRNAL, Jan. 6.—E£D.) 





The winds which carry the rain clouds that 
water the northern part of the great central places 
of the United States, blow from what part of the 
compass ? E. J. R. 
(The winds that rise in the equatorial regions are 
hot, and are thus able to hold much moisture. They 
rise and move towards the north--now we speak 
only of the northern hemisphere—to take the place 
of the winds that have rushed towards the equator. 
If the earth stood still we should then have a warm, 
moist south wind and acold, dry north wind. But 
the earth revolves, and hence the south wind be- 
comes a south-west wind. This wind, laden with 
moisture, descends about the latitude of 30 degrees 
where this is met by a cold current from the north; 
it condenses the moisture and rain ensues. All of 
the rains on the plains arise from this source; see 
Maury, Guyot, etc.—Ep.) 





What is meant by the Quincy System of Educa 
tion ? F. H. 
(More has been published about the Quincy sys- 
tem [so-called] in this paper than has appeared else- 
where. Col. F. W. Parker, Supt. of the Quincy 
schools says: **The ScHooL JoURNAL best reflects 
the ideas I have attempted to sect forth.” There is 
really no new method claimed. Methods that best 
exemplify the principles of education were employ 
ed hy Col. Parker at Quincy, and this gave great 
repute to the schools there. Every teacher that 
would gofromthem has been invited away at high 
salaries. Read this paper carefully and you will 
know about the Quincy method; whether you 
can use it is another thing ; you must know the 
principles of education as well as the methods.— 
ED.) 





Which of the two words ‘‘funnel’” or *‘ tunnel” 
will be better—more euphonic—in better taste— 
better rhetoric in this sentence: ‘‘Shall I say it 
Was funnel-shaped” or ‘It was tunnel-shaped” in 
speaking of the shape of'a light, or of a reflected 
light on the sky ?” L. P. F. 

(The word ‘ funnel” is coming into use to desig- 
nate a cone-shaped vessel used to convey liquids. 
The word “tunnel” is evidently to be confined to 
mines and rail-roads. In this unsettled stage some 
will take exceptions to funnel—but we do not.—Ep.) 


(1) Where are the best schools in methods? (2) 
Is there a grammar which makes a specialty of the 
participles and infinitives ‘ R. A. 

(1.—A real normal school should bea school in 
methods, but too often they devote their strength 
to drilling in the subjects of study. The normal 
schools usually teach no methods to any but the 
graduating class—a great mistake. It is hard to 
say which are the best; thatat Oswego, N. Y., has 
achieved a wonderful amount of good by giving 
methods a prominence. (2) Brown's Grammar of 
English Grammars will probably discuss 
subjects to your satisfaction.—Ep. ) 


What assistance should pupils have in the pre- 
paration of a lesson ? C. J. M. 

(As a general rule the pupil should have no assis- 
tance. He should know what he is to do; it should 
be in his power todo it, and then he should be en- 
couraged in his work. This is the general rule, 
but the teacher should know how to apportion the 
work, so that it is easy, gradual and progressive. 
Assistance, meaning helpin doing it, should never 
be given; the pupil must do his part.—Ep ) 





those 





I have often felt a great inconvenience when 
reading your notices of new books in the JOURNAL 
and InsTITUTE, that you did not give. in connection 
with each book reviewed, the price. To me, at 
least, this would add greatly to the value of these 
notices. I have, as you know, good words ané 
them only for your papers. GrorGE GRIFFITH 

(The prices are seldom ever omitted in our notices 








ed, is impossible. . With his lesson properly pre- 


when they are furnished by the pub lishers,—Ep. 
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What are your views in. respect to literary exer- 
cises ? M. 

(We understand ‘‘literary exercises” to mean re- 
citations, dialogues, etc. _Within, proper limits 
they are valuable and necessary. Colleges, Acad- 
emies, High Schools, etc., have tested them for a 
hundred years: they still continue them. . The ob- 
jection made is to their abuse. (1.) Frivolous | dia- 
logues, etc. (2.) Using up of school-hours. (3) Want 
ot training, etc., so that the pupils do not make a 
good appearance. If these are properly attended 
to literary exercises are very beneficial,-—-ED.) 





On the 127th page of Barnes’ Brief History of the 
United States, in a brief sketch of Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s life, the author says he was born in Boston, 
1706, N.S. What does the N.S. stand for? If for 
‘ New Style,” what does ‘‘New Style” mean? 
What is ‘‘ celluloid” made of ? A. M, J. 

(N. 8S. does mean ‘‘ New Style.” In 1757 an act of 
Parliament was passed that eleven days should be 
omitted after Sept. 2, 1752. Franklin was born 
Jan. 6, 1706, that was in O.S. : in N.S. it will be 
Jan. 17. Celluloid is made of camphor and gun 
cotton.—EbD.) 





I like the plan of publishing songs in the INstTI- 
tore. My pupils have learned ‘“ Winter Song,” 
‘““The Brook,” and ‘‘ Christmas Bells.” Cannot we 
have a song every month ?. W. of Inx. 

(We have attempted to select pleasing music for 
the school-room. We shall add more, probably 
one each month. Weare glad of sugestions and 
appreciation.— ED.) 





I have been teaching over twenty years, and 
during that time I have taken several educational 
papers, but your paper is the best I have seen 1 
could get along without the others, but not with- 
out yours. Don’t stop it; I shall take it as long as 
I live. Avonso Martin, Captina, Ohio. 





Is the word * Quincy ” or *‘ Quincy Method,” pro- 
nounced as spelled, or does the ‘“‘c” have a “z” 
sound? 2. At what town is the Cook County 
Normal School situated ? F. 

(1. The *‘c” has the sound of ‘‘z” in lazy. 2. At 
Normalville, Cook County, Ill.—Eb.) 





Can any one but a normal scudent contend for 
one of those temperance prizes ? A. P. 

(We understand the prizes are intended for nor- 
mal students and not normal graduates.—Eb.) 


Tell me how to determine the length of a degree 
of longitude upon any parallel of latitude, north or 
south from the equator. y 4 


I send you my subscription. _ It is the best spent 
money I spend except other money spent for the 
same purpose. I would take the paper if it cost 
twice what you charge. 

Camp. Wary, Wallsburg, Utah. 





Your paper should be in the hands of thousands 
who are blundering along in dark places. I prize 
it highly. 8. 8. 

Tue INSTITUTE is indispensible to me, words fail 


to describe the benefit I have derived from it the 
past two years that I have taken it. E. H. P. 








Is it right to say “‘there are an abundance of 
them.” See Dec. No. TEACHERS’ INTITUTE. J. 
(No matter where it is, it is bad grammar.—ED.) 





Teachers complain that their pupils count when 
adding. To stop them lead pupils to see and know 
that 5 and 4 are 9, then that 15 and 4 are 19; 25 
and 4 are 29: 35 and 4 are 39. 





Power, in its quality and degree, is the measure 
of manhood. Scholarship, save by accident, is 
never the measure of a man’s power.—J. G. Hot- 
LAND. 

Goop books fill the mind with noble and graceful 
images, and stand by usin all vicissitudes ; they 
are comforters in sorrow, nurses in sickness, com- 
panions in solitude; old friends never seen with 
new faces; the samein wealth, in poverty, in glory 
in obscurity, . 


EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 





THE DOCTRINE OF EVOLUTION. 





(It is apparent that more and more thinking peo- 
ple embrace the doctrines of evolution ; they believe 
that evolution is the method of nature; and the 
protests of the religious sentiments have not been 
able to stay the progress of opinion. These protests, 
however, are based on the supposition that evclu- 
tion means self-evolution. But such an interpre- 
tation of evolution is unnec . It cannot be 
defended. The doctrine of evolution is simply a 
statement of fact concerning the method of the 
succession of events of the natural world. Dr. 
Winchell explains this well as below.—Eb.) 


But scientific writers speak of causes. They tell 
us that such and such modifications of structure 
are produced by such and such conditions or ante- 
cedents. How is such language to be reconciled 
with the statement that evolution has nothing to 
say about causation? It is important to be borne in 
mind that the word cause isemployed in literature 
in two senses. By cause the scientist means only 
a uniform antecedent. But every one immediately 
understands that mere antecedence is insufficient. 
Some efficiency must be exerted in the preceding 
term which passes over into the following term. 
There must be a bond connecting the two which 
is more than simple successiveness. This is the 
other conception of cause. Thisis the conception 
of real and only cause. The scientific conception 
of the cause is merely that of uniform antecedence 
among material phenomena, and is therefore not a 
conception of true efficient causation at all. 

Now, all real efficiency originates in will. Our 
own experiences teach that every result attained 
in the realm of human activities proceeds from 
human volition. Tools, machinery, the elements 
of nature,—these are only intermedia which will 
employs for the accomplishment of its ends. All 
the eminent authorities concur that the same con- 
clusion must be applied to events in the natural 
world. All its phenomena are the products of some 
causal volition. 

But the mere fact of volitional causation implies 
much more. The exercise of will implies a real 
being, possessing such an attribute. The effects to 
be produced must be first conceived or apprehend- 
ed, This is an act of intelligence. The suitable 
condition must be chosen; appropriate instrument- 
alities selected. These are other acts of. intelli- 
gence. The premeditated effect must be desired; 
there must be a motive for producing it. Motive 
and desire belong to the emotional nature. Finally, 
the exertion of will for the effectuation of the result 
completes the circle of attributes constituting 
personality,—that is, separate, self-sustained ex- 
istence. Intellect, sensibility, and will are the 
three movements of our own personal being. 

Now, to apply this analysis to the organic changes 
which sometimes take place in animals and plants, 
we must keep clearly before the attention the dis- 
crimination between the fact of an evolutionary 
mode of succession, the conditions uxder which it 
is effected, the instrumentalities employed in the 
effectuation, and the cause whose efficiency employs 
the instrumentalities under the conditions to make 
a given effect a fact of nature. It is plain that 
when an animal comes into possession of a modified 
structure that structure has grown. The result has 
been attained through the action of the growing 
forces. A denser covering of fur may have come 
into existence in connection with the advent of a 
colder climate. The change in the climate is the 
condition to which the organism becomes adapted, 
and the changed action of the vital forces produces 
the adaptation. But the physiological activities 
within the animal are themselves only instrument- 
al. They are merely physical activities, directed 
to certain ends. They doa work not planned by 
the organs. These facts point to the existence of 
some real cause yet undiscovered. It must be an 
immaterial cause, since the deepest scrutiny of our 
microscopes discloses only matter engaged in the 
physical activities just referred to. It must be an 
intelligent cause, since it selects and builds accord- 
‘ing to intelligible plans. Only intellect performs 





such works. Manifestly, then, some (intelligent 





and immaterial cause employs the physiologic) 
forces to build the organism according to certajy 
methods, into such growths as shall be beg 
suited to the external conditions under which th, 
animal lives. 

The theological deductions from such « scien cific Hiei 8 
conclusion follow immediately. There must be , i 
first cause. The immaterial cause oper ve jp 
nature must act constantly, not periodicaily. The 
world was not created in some beginning, and er 
running like a clock. Sustaining power is needej 
in the world. This view is maintained by eminent 
authorities in science and philosophy. The caus 
of the world is possessed of attributes co-extensiy, 
with the origination and maintenance of the visibl. 
universe. This to us means a body of infinite 
attributes, but the metaphysical infinity of the 
first cause is reflected in our necessary intuitiop 
of the infinite. 

Thus evolution is a world-embracing plan ex. 
pressive of mind. It hfts us to the highest possibj 
apprehension of the wisdom and power and unity 
of the Supreme Being, and brings us into the mos 
intimate relations with the Father of All in all the 
phenomena of the natural world, and all the ex. 
periences of our daily lives. 




















MACHINERY AND LaBor.—Mr. Edward Atkinson 
says that it tak>s 160,000 men, women and children 
to make the cotton clouh, the use of which is now 
enjoyed by the people of the United States, who ar 
the best clothed people in the world. If those who 
do this work were obliged to use machinery no 
more effective than the spinning wheel or hand 
loom, it would require, he computes, 16,000,000 per. 
sons continuously employed ten hours a day to do 
the necessary work. 

According to the view of a certain class of self. 

called “labor reformers”—of whom we hear less 
now than formerly, and less than we are likely to 
when hard times come again—modern labor-saving 
cotton machinery must be depriving 15,840,000 men, 
women and children of steady work; the ‘‘ reforn- 
ers ” would assume, remunerative work. 
Where are they, what are they doing? In ever 
department of productive labor machinery has 
been and is having a corresponding effect. The 
displaced millions of mythical hand workers can- 
not have starved to death, or have been otherwis 
exterminated, for there has been a rapid increase of 
population in all manufacturing countries, and the 
average length of human life is greater than it used 
to be. 

The obvious truth—obvious, that is, to all who 
can see things as they are—is, that so far from dis 
placing labor, or the demand for it, labor-saving 
machinery furnishes more and more varied oppor 
tunities for remunerative work, larger pay for the 
worker, and cheaper products for the worker to 
enjoy. 

Machinery increases the cotton worker's capacity 
a hundredfold, cotton cloth is cheapened, and, as 
natural result, a hundred times as many people cat 
afford to use cotton and more of it. And a similar 
effect is produced in every other department 
productive labor. 

The anti-machinery argument holds good only confi 
the assumption that savagery—which in our cli 
mate means incessant toil with nakedness, bunger, 
indifferent shelter, and general misery—is betta 
than limited labor, made efficient by steam powe 
and machinery, and surrounded by all the comfo 
that labor brings where labor is aided, as it is wit) 
us, by the fruits of a century of accumulation ané 
invention. If any workman, or class of workme? 
remain as badly off as savages are, it is wholly 
cause of their choice to lead the lives of savages, (EL 
worse. Intemperance and improvidence, the grein, 


sources of misery in industrial communities. a 
not produced by machinery.—Scientific Americar. 


Chancellor Pruyn (presiding officer of the Boar 
of Regents of New York State. which body, we wi 
say for the uninitiated, supervise the academies 
the State and distribute $40,000 among them ann 
ally) traveled in Europe as ‘* Chancellor of the St 
of New York,” and received marked attention. 
was believed he was superior, even, to the G0 
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FOR THE SCHOLARS. 








FRIEDRICH HECKER. 





The German citizens of St. Louis. have recently erect- 
,ia monument to the memory of Friedrich Hecker, as 
tribute of love and patriotic admiration to one who 
isked life and property in the endeavor to found a free 
nd united Germany. He was born at Eichtershein, in 
he Grand Duchy of Baden, September 28, 1811. He 
ined the reputation of an industrious student, and 
ster of 2 painstaking and censcientious lawyer, whose 
srvices were constantly in demand. In 1842, he was 
sjlected member of the Lower Chamber, and at once be- 
me the soul of the opposition to the government, but 
finding few of his way of thinking soon resigned his 
wat. Six years latter he was chosen to his former posi- 
ion once more; he preferred a republic toa monarchy 
ad declaring this and trying to realize it he was obliged 
» flee to this country and settled on a farm near St. 
puis. After he left it seemed for a little time as 
hough « republic would be formed, and he was in- 
ted back, only to witness the flight of the republic 
oops into France. So he hastily embarked once more 
or America, and achieved prominence in politics and 
so in the army in the Civil war. In 18738, he visited 
srmany and was warmly received. Great changes had 
aken place ; not a republic indeed, but a united country 
hesaw, with many alterations and improvements. He 
elt that the dream of his youth was realized in the part 
least. His efforts, though unsuccessful had led to 
hanges so great that his admirers felt he deserved a 
nonument.—Scholar’s Companion. 
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THE NEW YEAR'S EXHIBITION. 








By HaROLD STANTON. 

The trustees hud finally given permission to use the 
hool-house, and then the big boys and my two sisters 
nd some of the other girls were all excitement about 
he play they were going to give New Year’s night. 
ornearly a month back every minute of recess and 
hoon-time had been taken up in talking about it. I 
asn't nearly old enough to take part, but Jack! Joyce 
id I was “ kind o’ smart for a iittle chap, and I could 

asupe.” 1 knew that Jack meant a ‘‘supernumerary,”’ 
nd that meant to help fix the stage. Iwas tickled to 
leath. For three or four days I hung around Jack all 
he time I could get out of theschool, to know what I 
hould do. I guess I bothered him a lite, for he final- 
said, ‘* Ted, you’re a pest;; if you don’t let me alone I 
on't let you even come to the exhibition, let alone 
ping anything in it. Ill let you know when we want 
ou,and then what for.” I was pretty well ‘crushed, 
nd was particular enough about keeping out of Jack’s 
ay after that. But when he told me it was time for 
e rehearsals, then I was active I can tell you. I got to 
eeling real set up, and knew that the play just couldn't 
;0 off without the *‘ supe” was there. 

At last the night came. and as [ saw tle people pilm’ 
nto the hall I began to feel awfully nervous about 
ny part. There was Lawyer Condit and his wife, 
Dr. Dayton and his family. {Yes; all the big guns 
bf the place had come to the .exhibition, and I was 
‘supe.”” 
The first scene was tbree girls receiving New 
ear’s calls; it had some point to it about old 
friends returned. Well everything went off pretty 
ll until] was to bring in the fiddles for a dance, and I 
on’t know how it was, for the fiddles were laying right 
here. Mollie said, “A dance, my friends, forthe good 
id times,” and I rushed in with a bull’s eye lantern that 
smeant fcr the third act. Well, Jack turned that 
f pretty well, but I was all cut up and so excited I 
idn’t know what to do. Tom Darcy was behind the 
cenes, and seeing my blunder, he took in the fiddles, 
nd the rest of that scene went off very well. Jack 
colded me like fun when it was through, and I grew 
hore excited than ever. During the second scene I 
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to go in and announce: “‘ The Right Honorable 
hovernor James, ladies and gentlemen.” the 
me came my knees shook so I could hardly manage to 
in, and then I blurted out: *‘The Tight Jonorable 
Hovenor Games, friends and fellow citizens.” My voice 
sto have-deen loud, clear and commanding, so I just 
bout screamed it out, and the audience laughed ready 
osplit, while Tom dropped the curtain. 

By this time the players were all mad at me. Well, 
enext scene went on very well, and I began to feel 
The fourth was just splendid,and Jack was 
ike a real actor in his part. It had come to the crisis. 
he others were all grouped around just right, and Jack 
lifted his haads to Heaven and was crying, ‘Oh, 


for a little hour to undo the wrong of a life,” when the 
piece of scenery I was leaning on gave way, and it fell 
plumb on poor Jack. It was only painted muslin, and 
"ay weight sent it with such{force, that Jack. hands and 
aead, went straight through. He was so stunned that 
he did not move, and the audience just roared at the 
whole situation. 

1 don’t take much stock in school exhibitions now ; 
somehow things that I have a hand in don’t go off 
smoothly, and I have learned to keep out where others 
can do better.—Scholar’s Companion. 





A LOAF OF BREAD. 





The first plowing a farmer does in the spring is for 
the wheat. Then grain is immediately sown, and in 
about two weeks the tender green blades are out of the 
ground. By August the stalks have grown up and the 
wheat is in ear; the soft, greenish white kernels have 
hardened, and the July sun has given both ears and 
stalks a bright, gold color, deepening to a rich brown at 
the top. If storms have not come to lay it down so one 
side could not ripen well, it is ready to cut by the first 
or second week in August. Then the workmen with 
wonderful reaping machines sweep down the gracefal 
grain and tie it up into bundles. These are stacked up, 
and finally carried to the barn ; then, in due time, the 
threshers come and the doors at both ends of the barn 
are opened and the wheat is undone from the bundles, 
and fed into the threshing-machine at one end, and ail 
the stems or straw come outin great billows at the 
other, while the precious grain is caught underneath. 
The straw is used for making beds for horses, stuffing 
mattresses, packing breakable goods, and multitudes of 
other things. 

The grain is sent to the mill, where it is ground be- 
tween two stones,and the bran or brown husk sepa- 
rated from the white, powdery substance inside. Then 
we have the flour, which is put in sacks for the farmer, 
or sold to the bakers. In large mills it is put up in bar- 
rels and sent to all parts of the country. The bran is 
used for cattle food, and for various other purposes. 
From the niill the flour goes to the baker. 

A few years ago in England, it was thought that there 
was never such sweet bread as came from the great 
brick ovens. Some of these were so built that a wood- 
fire was made inside, and allowed to burn until the 
oven was thoroughly heated, when the embers were 
taken away. Meanwhile the baker saw that all his ma- 
terials were ready ; that is the flour, water, yeast, and 
salt. The yeast, or barm came from the brewers. It is 
froth that collects on newly brewed beer during its 
working or fermentation. This is what makes the 
bread light. 

The baker would first take the regulated quantity of 
flour for his regular ‘ batch” of bread ; after this was 
put intoa clean bread-trough, the salt and water would 
be added, and with quick, light hands he would knead 
the whole into a stiff paste. Then exactly the proper 
quantity of yeast wonld be added, and the whole set 
aside to ferment. When the yeust ferments in bread, 
the starchy part of the flour turns into sweet or sacchar- 
ine matter first, then very soon into alcohol and car- 
bonic acid. Thus carbonic acid gas is produced, which 
escapes in little bubbles, making the litile holes which 
we always see in light bread. After the fermentation 
the baker put a cloth over the trough and allowed the 
dough to remain until it began to rise orswell, when it 
became time to divide it into loaves. He then would 
take one large lump after another out of the trough, 
and weigh it inthe scales near by. Two pound loaves 
would be placed side by side , in squares of six times 
six and twelve times twelve ; four pounds arranged in a 
similar way,and then if the oven was the proper heat, 
the loaves would be put in and the door shut. The 
loaves were put in and out with a piece of flat iron 
having a long handle called a peel, the Saxon name for 
shovel. An experienced baker would know almost to a 
minute when the bread was sufficiently baked. When 
the door was opened a cloud of steam would generally 
come out and pass quickly away, which showed that 
all was ready. He would then draw out the loaves, 
split them apart, carry them into his sher and sell them 
to his customers. Much thesame plan as this is used in 
large bakeries in this country now, only the fire is kept 
in an iron built along side or between the great 
brick ovens. r’s Companion. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 
Dr. Jos. Holt, New Orleans, La., says: ‘* I have fre- 
uently found it of excellent service in cases of debility, 
of te and ot pee ney re from exhaustive 








and children.” 





NEW YORK CITY. 





General A. C. Barnes (A. 8. Barnes & Co.), has just 
returned from his Western trip, and appears to have 
improved in health by the journey. 

Joserry Concert.—The third concert in which Mr. 
Rafael Joseffy appears with Mr. Thomas’ orchostra will 
take place Thursday evening. Feb. 8th. Mr. Joseffy 
will play several times : the most important work will 
probably be the Menselt concerto in F minor. Mr. The- 
odore Toedt will sing some songs lately composed by 
Mr. Joseffy. 

EVENINGS WITH THE GREAT AUTHORS.—Mrs. Harriet 
Webb, the distinguished elocutionist, has begun a series 
of Wednesday evening entertainments (consisting of 
readings and vocal and instrumental music) at her res- 
idence, 260 West 23d Street. Beginning Jan. 17th they 
will continue for five weeks, and will afford those espec- 
ially interested in elocution an opportunity of acquiring 
considerable knowledge. 

STeInway HALL PoPpuLaR MATINEE.—At fthe "third 
matinee, Jan. 8th, Madame Gabriella Boema sang a” rec- 
itation and aria from ‘‘ Oberon” —*‘ Ocean, thou mighty 
monster,” and two songs in place of Miss Marion Espa, 
who wasill. Mr. Sam Franko played with exquisite 
delicacy and fine feeling a composition by Vieuxtemps 
for violin and orchestra. Miss Adele Margulies played a 
concerto of Liszt’s (E flat) and a tarantelle of Rubin- 
stein’s. The orchestral selections were, ‘* Ballet music,” 
(Nero) by Rubinstein ; -‘ Siegfried Idyl,” Wagner ; over- 
ture, “‘My Home,” Dvorak. The large gathering 
showed the favor with which this new enterprise is re- 
ceived, and’the announcements for the fourth and fifth 
concerts promise the following soloists :"Thursdey af- 
ternoon, Jan. 25th, at two o'clock : Mrs. Emily P. Dodge, 
soprano ; Miss Jessie Pinney, pianiste, who makes her 
first appearance ; Mr. Max Heinrich, baritone. Feb. ist: 
Mrs: Emma R. Dexter will be the soprano soloist ; Mr. 
Theodore Toedt, tenor ; Mr. Constantin Sternberg, pian- 
ist ; Mr. Edward Mollenhauer, violinist. 

THE AMERICAN WATER COLOR SocieTy.—The opening 
Jan. 26, is encouraging ; about six hundred pictures 
being hung. There are many things to be said about 
this display. The question of what a water color is or 
should be, is not yet settled; there are the impressionists 
who give you blotches, there are those who draw with 
color, and, finally, there are those who use water colors. 
The society made some bad mistakes last year, reject- 
ing good pictures and hanging poor ones; nor has it 
made acomplete success this year; it hasadmitted ex- 
cellent pictures and some that are merely apologies for 
such. The use of so large a part of the room for etch 
ings is inexcusable. Let the etchings have a separate 
place and time—surely there is interest enough in 
them. Among the best pictures a hasty glance reveal- 
ed, are: Smedley’s “A Generation Ago, Smillie.” 
“Swamp Willows,” H. P. Smith’s ‘Old Whitby.” 
Griset’s “ Sleeping Lion,” T. W. Wood's “ Jump,” Hx r- 
er’s *‘Tynemouth,” H. B. Jones’ * Twilight,” Millet’s 
**Roman Girl,” Churdi’s “Lion in Love,” ‘Chrysan- 
themums” by Miss Kate Greatorex, sketches by Hamil- 
ton Gibson, *‘‘ Helping Mama,” *‘Tojetti ;” these are 
among the best, but there are others possessing merit in 
special directions, and these will need a second or third 
inspection. 
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Oxe pound of learning requires ten pounds of 

common sense to apply it.—PErRsIAN PRovERR. 
seimnianatiinies Aiea 
GIVE THEM A CHANCE. 

If the thousands and tens of thousands of weak and 
weary sufferers throughout the land. who, in spite of 
care and skill, are steadily drifting downwards, could 
have the benefit of that subtle and singularly Vitalizing 
agent which is called Compound Oxygen, the help and 
ease and comfort it would bring to wasting bodies and 
depressed spirits would be blessings beyond price. If 
reader, you have an invalid wife or mother or daughter 
or sister or any one who is under your care and depend- 
ent upon you, and to whom life has become a burden 
through weakness and pain, consider seriously whether 
you are not bound in both love and duty to give this 
sufferer a chance of recovery, o: at least the blessing of 
ease from pain. You are offered the amplest means of 
information in regard to this new Treatment. If you 
can examine testimony without prejudice and can weigh 
evidence with judgment and Eoccloninots Ln, you can 
hardly fail to see that in Compound Oxygen there is a 
healing power that is simply wonderful. Let then the 
sick and suffering whom you care for and love and for 
whom you have not been able to get relief, have a trial 
of this new remedy. It can do them no harm and sec- 
ing what it has done and is doing in so many thousands 
of cases, all 0 


the probabilities are in favor of its doin 
the greatest igood.” Our Tremise on Compound Oxy. 





gen, containing large reports of cases — ¥ full infor- 
ee vent (ret, Address Drs. StaRKeY& PALEN, 1100 
1 st., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NEW BOOKS. 

PorpuLar Sorence Reaper. By James Monteith. 
New York: A. 8S. Barnes & Co. Price, 80 cents. 

This volume presents a great variety of subjects 
not deemed admissiNle in the ordinary reader. 
The scope of the ordinary reader is fixed by custom. 
Literature and history are the main theories. But 
there are an infinite number of subjects besides 
that denand treatment, and these are presented by 
this author in a very interesting way. We find 
subjects such as observing and enquiring pupils are 
interested in; things in the water, on land and under 
its surface, animate and inanimate are described. 
It seeks by presenting a number of easy and inter- 
esting chapters on moral science and natural his- 
tory, and by supplementing each with appropriate 
selections in prose and poetry by celebrated . au- 
thors, to lift the thoughts and aspirations of young 
readers to a higher plane. Industry, bravery, per- 
severance, nobleness, self-sacrifice, dignity of labor, 
devotion and filial affection, all have their expo- 
nents in this new book. The illustrations are nu- 
merous and instructive, and of a high order of 
artistic merit; besides, valuable foot-notes with 
short sketches of the authors and the pronunciation 
of words are found on nearly every page 

ELEMENTS OF PLAIN GromeTRY. By Franklin 
Ibach. Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & Co. 

This volume pursues the usual plan, but exhibits 
in many respects a great advance in method. It is 
a fact that most geometers do not care a straw 
whether a theory is proved or not—that is, 
whether the truth is gained or not. It is affirmed 
by them that the exercise that is had is the benefi- 
cial theory. This volume makes the obtaining of 
the truth the first thing, leaving a benefit to the 
learner to follow, as a matter of course. The au- 
thor uses symbols very frequently; the algebraic 
method is employed. We deem the volume one 
wonderfully adapted to aid the pupil’s advance in 
in the study of geometry. 

A COMPLETE ARITHMETIC, on the basis of Bemja- 
min Greenleaf. Boston: Robert 8. Davis & Co. 

This is one of a valuable course of arithmetical 
books. The author has been a most successful 
writer, and though he is dead, his works will con- 
tinue to live. The peculiar features of this work 
lie in the clear and exact definition, and in the pre- 
sentation of simple exercise solutions. The plan of 
developing principles from methods has been fol- 
lowed steadily, and oral and written exercises are 
practically combined. Decimals to three places are 
attacked at the beginning, and we see no objection 
to the plan. The problems are abundant and varied, 
and are drawn from the actual world. It has the 
advantage of omitting much that only perplexes. 
The appendix contains subjects that often encum- 
ber the body of the arithmatic. 


Scort-BROWNE’s TEXT-BoOK OF PHONOGRAPHY. 
By Mr. and Mrs. Scott-Browne. New York: D. L. 
Scott-Browne. 

The book is written and compiled by experienced 
instructors in phonography, and claims a new pre- 
sentation of the principles of the art as practised 
by nine-tenths of the members of the profession in 
America; and the only work embodying the im- 
provements made in the last ten years. It is 
designed for schools, colleges and private instruc- 
tion. This little volume as a book of principles 
and instruction is undoubtedly valuable to a cer- 
tain extent. The positions occupied by the works 
of Graham, Munson, Longley, Lindsley and others, 
can scarcely be improved upon. Mr. Browne avails 
himself of the principles discovered by the above 
named author’s and indeed from all sources, and 
although it can scarcely be said to be an original 
work, the book is one that may be used with 
benefit by any who wish to become familiar with 
this useful and, to so many lines of business, almost 
necessary art. 

MusicaL Ripptes. By E. J. Fitzhugh. New 
York: Pottex:, Ainsworth & Co. 

This little book contains first steps in musical 





and.songs.. It begins in a very easey,.simple man- 
ner, and carries the pupil on by gradual. steps. It 
isa very prettily-printed book, and is weil suited 
for primary schools. 

Stories or Discovery ToLp BY DISCOVERERS. 
By Edward E. Hale. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
$1.00. 

To thore who have become familiar with Mr. 

Hale’s other books of this series, ‘‘Stories of War,” 
“Stories of the Sea,” ‘‘Stories: f Adventure,” this 
little volume will be welcome indeed. The author's 
main object in the series, was. a desire to in- 
spire the taste for a better-class of reading among 
the boys and girls who frequent the public library. 
With this in view. he began a class of books 
which should be truly interesting to those who are 
fond of travel and adventure, and at the same time 
tend to awaken a love for standard literature. So 
with the familiar and much admired Col. Inghem 
as the central figure, he has given usa s ries of 
interesting stories. One cannot read the book 
without feeling that heor she would like to have 
just such an ‘‘ Uncle Fritz” to read and look up ad- 
ventures with, and just sucha lot of friends, real 
human, boys and girls, neither too good or in any 
way bad, that would ask questions of this same 
“Uncle Fritz” to which he would answer as kindly 
and with so much interesting information besides. 
And’ you can live in their little book-world while you 
are reading about them; and afterward, even if 
you don’t have Col. Ingham and the young people, 
you have learned just how they ‘‘looked up” and 
“read up” and had their good times, and you can 
do the same in your own world; and beside there 
are all the interesting stories of discovery that you 
will greatly enjoy and from which you will also get 
a great deal of useful knowledge. 
Na@URAL RELIGION. By the author of ‘ Ecco 
Homo.” Boston: Roberts Brothers. Price, $1.25. 
This volume is somewhat a reprint of articles 
that appeared in MacMillan’s Magazine, though 
many additions have been made. The author dis- 
cusses subjects that have no small interest to those 
who watch the progress of thought. He attempts 
to fix a basis for clear thinking, and so defines 
many of his terms, such as ‘*‘Atheism,” ‘‘ Theol- 
ogy,” and “ Religion.” It does not range him for 
or against orthodoxy. He attempts to think clearly 
on his subject, and present his views. The volume 
has a certain value; it professes to be fair; it brings 
together what is said on both sides. 


THE RoyaL ANTHEM Book. By Mrs. Clara H. 





Scott. Cincinnati: F. W. Helmick. $1.00. 
This book contains contributions from the best, 
and most popular anthem writers of America, such | 
as' Dr. H. R. Palmer, Dr. Geo. F. Root, Dr. W. O. | 
Perkins, etc., and some short selections from the un- | 
pubiished munuscripts of the lite Kev.Dr. Darius E. | 
Jones. Also, many lovely arrangements and adap- 
tions from the best of foreign authors. Especial 
attention has been paid to arrangements for extra 
occasions, such as, Thanksgiving, Christmas, Eas- 
ter, Mission and Baptismal Services, besides a varie- 
ty of selections suitable for De-oration Day, Praise 
Offerings, Festival and Funeral Occasions. No 
such a combination of American and Europexn 
authors has ever been presented in any one book of 
its kind. The author of the Royal Anthem Book is 
an experienced lady, and knows the want of the 
work which she has so ably compiled, being her- 
self a leader of a church choir, and a contributor to 
many of the best anthem books written in the 
present time. The book is pub ished .» splendid 
style, and in an artistic manner, on good paper, 
from new, clear reese: 





MAGAZINES. 

The February number of Lippincott’s Magazin. 
opens with a finely written and illustrated article 
upon Saragossa, by S. P. Scott. ‘Home Life ip 
Bombay” is also an interesting feature. Thé storicg 
and poems of this number are excellent. 


The Musical Herald, January number, contains 
the story of the Marseillaise Hymn, a biographical 
and critical sketch of Handel, the composer of the 
Messiah, several articles of value to the musical 
student and teacher, as well as some excellent 
musical selections, Chopin’s valse in D Flat Major 
among others. 


The North American Review for February opens 
with a symposium in which six prominent theolo- 
gians, representing as many religious denomina 
tions, give eapressions to their views upon the 
question of the ‘‘Revision of Creeds.” Prof. Alexan. 
der Winchell, in ‘‘The experiment of Universal Suf. 
frage,” institutes a profound inquiry into the essen- 
tial conditions of stable popular government, which 
he finds to be, substantially, virtue and intelligence. 


A unique little semi-weekly magazine under the 
title of the Elzevir Library has begun publication 
in New York. Each number is to contain a com- 
plete literary gem, a characteristic specimen of the 
best production of the brain of the author who is 
represented. The numbers taken together wil] 
form a beautiful little cyclopedia of the world’s 
choicest literature. Priceonly two cents a num 
ber, or $2. a year. Number one contains Washing. 
ton Irving’s delightful story of ‘Rip Van Winkle,” 
Number two, Canon Farrar’s graphic story of *‘The 
Burning of Rome,” and the persecution of the early 
Christians under Nero. Spécimen copy sent free 
on request. John B. Alden, Publisher, 18 Vesey 
Street, New York. 

The Atlantic Monthly for February contains Part 
II of ‘‘Michael Angelo,” by Longfellow, ‘‘Herbert 
Spencer’s Theory of Education,” by E. R. Sill, 
‘*Lityerses and the Reapers,” by Edith M. Thomas, 
‘Some Truths About Civil Service,” by Henry L. 
Nelson, “Stage Rosalinds,” by R. G. White, and 
many other interesting and valuable articles, 
stories, poems, etc. 


The February Domestic Monthly teems with in- 
teresting fashion matter. A special feature of the 
number, is the complete article upon children’s 
costumes. Among the literary contents a charm- 
ing story by Mrs. Bellew may be mentioned and a 
little poem, by W. H. Hayne, the son of Paul 


| Hayne; Mrs. Beecher’s Household Dep rtment is 


also unusually attractive. 


In Harper's Young People for January 16, the 
installment of ‘‘Nan,” tells of Lance’s visit ‘‘behind 
the scenes” of a theatre.. Mr. George Cary Eggles- 
ton, also has a very interesting sketch called ‘‘The 
Troublesome Burghers.” 

NOTES. 

Mr. C. W. Brown (Educational Department D. Apple- 
ton &Co.), lately made a journey on business to Cali- 
fornia ; he reports the outlook there as most promising. 


Charles Scribner's Sons make special annouace- 
ment this week of their Geographical Reader and 
Primer. This is afine volume of more than 250 
pages. Jt is handsomely illustrated and supplied 
with well gotten up maps. Teachers and superin- 
tendents are approving of it highly as a book cal- 
culated to suit exactly the wants of beginners in 
geogaphy, by broadening and- deepening their 
knowledge of the world in a simple, practical way, 
and in awakening a thorough interest in that 
study for the pend 
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VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


It restores the energy lost by Nervousness or Indigesion ; relieves lassitude, erratic pains and Neural- 


excitement, or excessive brain fatigue; st h f 
diseases of Nervous E tO ailing 


xhaustion or Debility. Itis the only 


children, prevents and gives quiet, rest 


tal growth of fretfulness, 
Brincfole oft the Ox lirad Urain wend Wheen G 4 gy — ane 500,000 
| ~~ “PS CROSBY'CO:, 664 & 666°Sixth Avenue, New York. 
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publisher's Department. 


The announcement of Houghton, Mif- 
fin & Co., for this week is of particular 
interest to teachers. They have recently 
issued a fine school edition of Hawthorne's 
Twice-lold Tales, which will be gladly 

welcomed by many teachers and pupils. 
The American Classics for schools, a neat- 
ly illustrated and printed little volume is 
also offered at a most reasonable price for 
it contains a biographi¢al introduction of 
the author, and thirteen of his charming 
tales, and will be looked upon by many 
feachers as a very valuable medium for 
teaching literature. 


A descriptive catalogue of books for 
examination are sent on application by 
Charles Scribner's Sons, to superinten- 
dents, principals, etc., who are consider- 
ing the introduction of such wo:ks into 
their schools, We take pleasure in calling 
the attention of our readers to their ad- 
vertisement upon our first page. Among 
the present school publications of this 
are the Mi Geography series, Sheldon’s 
Readers, Felter’s Arithmetic, Cooley’s 
Physics and Chemistry, and many other 
standard text-books, which are being re- 
published continually, with suitable ad- 
ditions as advancement in discovery is 
made and the world's knowledge strides 
on. 

The Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co. of Troy, 
N. ¥., manufactures a very excellent 
quality of bells for every use. They make 
aspecialty of church and school bells and 
produce some that stand almost without 
rivals in the country. Illustrated eatalogues 
are sent free to all intending purchasers. 


Wm. A. Pond & Co., an old established 
musical publishing house in New York, 
are now announcing some valuable music 
books for supplying schools and choirs 
with fresh and attractive compositions 
which are not too difficult. Among the 
most noteworthy of these is Perkins’ 
Graded Anthems. Mr. W. O, Ptrkins, 
the compiler, is a composer of ability and 
taste, and has in this volume given about 
100 different pieces, mostly anthems from 
the best and popular composers, free from 
technical difficulty and yet of an interest- 
ing character. Specimen pages of this 
work are sent free on receipt of applica- 
tion. 

The first of the promised lists of books 
for the use of studenus and amateurs is 
begun in The Critic (now a weekly), of 
Jan. 20. It covers the department of 
jheology, and has been pre by Dr. 
Schaff and the Rev. Francis Brown. 

The subscription price of the Domestic 
Monthly has been reduced to $1.00, the 
premium to each subscriber remaining as 
before, namely, one dollar’s worth of 
“ Domestic”’ Fashions, which may be 
ordered all at once, or twenty-five ceats’ 
worth at a time. 


The Trenton Board of Education have 
adopted Harvey's Grammar published by 
Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., of Cincin- 
nati, for the use of the public schools, to 
supersede Reed & Kellogg’s, adopted ten 
months ago. 

Sheldon & Co., have published their 
new Fifth Reader, which complete the 
series ; they have also adopted a patent 
back for their first three readérs, whicb 
makes it impossible for children to tear 
them apart. 

To many of our readers it will scarcely 

nec to call attention .to the 
Franklin books. published by Taintor 
Bros,, Merrill & Co, The merits of the 
Franklic. Readers, copy-books and compo- 
sition blanks have been widely tested and 
are looked upon as thoroughly excellent 
by many of our best teachers. This firm 
also announces MacVicar’s Arithmetics, 
Bartley’s School Records, Warren's Spel- 
lers and many other text-books and refer- 
ence books indispensable to the school- 
room, as weil asa full line of school music, 
Singing books, etc. 


Winding Up the Clock 


When the Weary Wheels Were Almost 
Still, A Lucky Accident Re- 
veals the Lost Key. 


** How long did you say you had it ?” 

“Twenty-five years.” 

““ What! a bad cough, with occasional attacks 
of hemorrhage, for twenty-five years? Why, 
man, it’sa mercy that there’s a dozen pounds 
left of you.” 

Abraham Orner, of Highspire, Dauplitii County, 
Pa., stuck to his statement, and when the ex- 
ciemations of wonder ceased, be added : 

“Exactly. You're ht. Itisamercy. But 
the greatest mercy ofall is that, betore I aoteaite 
coughed m f out of existence, fF got hold of 
oy 8 GINGER Tonic, and a few bottles of it 
cu 

Ke Cured. you? Relieved you, you mean?’ 

a | rm swhet I say; it cured me,’ ” said Mr. 
—S- -+ “TI fee thee another man.” 

e especial notice: PARKER'S GINGER 
me is not a mere essence of ginger ; Not a mere 
stomachic. The ordinary preparations of gin 
are beneficial for transient aches, but at t 

point their value ends, PARKER'S GINGER DONIC 
covers a far wider and totally different field. It 
attacks and pates radical and chronic dis- 
eases of the lane. Kidneys, Liver and Nerves. 
It is as delicious to the palate as it is prompt and 
effective in operation. Ginver is oaly one among 
many powerful curatives which the Torro helds 
in combination. Test ite virtue for that cough 
of yours, or for any of the ills which require an 
invigorant for the whole system. 

And, above all, do not permit yourself to be 
misled. PARKER'S GINGER ToNIC Ti oe. 
——~ 1 else is “ just the me or ™ 
good ” Prices 50 cents and Keonamy ia 

yuying the larger size. HIBCOx r Co., New ork. 


ODS 


WE GIVE ABOVE A SMALL CUT OF TH” 


PENMANSHIP MOVEMENT PLATE 
for training the hand in forming perfect capital letters. It 
screws to the slate frame, and by means of grooves in the metal 
plate, the learner's hand is forced to combine 

SPEED and ACCURACY 

in al] the movements, giving the work of a year in a few weeks. 

e elegance with which capitals can be made after a few lessons 
is its chief utility. Every teacher and pupil in penmanship class 
es should use them. Price 50 cents. Sample plate with Pencil 
Fharpener to Teachers and cthers for examination, by mail, 25 
cents PEN MANSHIP PLATE ©O., 112 Hennepin Ave, MINNE- 
Bec MINN. T. W. McGRATH. Manager 


rey mal THE 


CHICKERING 
PIANO. 


THE HIGHEST AWARDS cur° siaxos 


in the Great World’s Fair in London, 1851; at the 
Great Exposition in Paris, 1867; atthe Interna- 
tional Exposition in Chili, 1875; and at the grand 
Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia, 1876. 

All persons wishing to purchase (or examine 
instruments are respectfully invited to visit 
our Warerooms. 

Send for Circular and Price List, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
130 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 156 Tremont st, Boston 


































IS A SURE CURE 


for all Kidney Compiaints and for all 
diseases of the 


—LIVER.— 


action on this most 


the Bile, and by keeping the bowels in free 
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8. W. Green's Son of New York, is now |, 


calling attention to some of his standard 
ublications. Our readers will be glad to 
eam that ne has issued a number of! 
Standard novels, from George Eliot, 
Charlotte Bronte, Cooper, etc., — 

bound and printed, for 75 cents each. 

the illustrated catalogue sent free tebe 
application, we see announcements of 
Josephus Works, Plutarch, translations | 
from Tasse, Homer, etc., at very reason- 
able prices. 

Henry McShane & Co., of Baltimore, is 
afirm widely known as manufacturers of 
celebrated chimes and bells for churches, 
schouls, academies, etc. To any desiring 
information they are happy to send price- 
ists and circulars free. 










condition, effecting its regular discharge. 
~ff you are’ 


| FAIL NOT TO TRY IT. 
|. PRICE S!. SOLD BY DRUCGI 


:KIDNEY-WORT ; 
DENTAL ROOMS n 


—or— 


DR. W. J. STEWART, 


234 Street and 9th Ave. 
RELIALE WORK. 


MODERATE CHARGES. 
Plastic fillings for broken —s and sensitive 


a specialty. 
TEACHERS, 
Saree 














CURRAN once said to Father Leary : ‘‘I 
wish, reverend father, that you were St. 
Peter and had the keys of heaven, because 
then you could let me in.” The priest 
saw the sarcasm, and turned its sharp 
edges on the skeptic by replying, “* By 
my honor and conscience, sir, it would be 
better for you that I had the keys of the 
other place, for then I could let you out.” 
Heigh-ho, measure and sew ! 

How.1.do wish that garments would 
grow ! 

An overskirt bush or roundabout tree— 
What a refreshing sight ‘twould be. 

— Wide Awake. 


As long as there are cold and nakedness 
in the Jand around you, so long can there 
be no question at all but that splendor of 
dress is acrime, In due time, when we 
have nothing better to set people to work 
at, it may be right to let them make lace 
and cut jewels; but as long as there are 
any who have no blankets for their beds, 
and no rags for their bodies, so long it 1s 
blanket-making and tailoring we must set 
= to work at, not lace.—RuskIn. 


DANII 


THE FAIR DAUGHTERS OF FASHION 


Prefer SOZODONT to every other article for 
the TC ETH, because nothing renders those 
wnaments of the mouth so spotless, or imparts 
such an agreeable odor to the breath. Moreover 
experience proves the article to be perfectly whele 
some, which cannot be said of all dentifrices. 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT 


cemoves al) disagreeable odors from the 
BREATH, caused by CATARRH, BAD 
TEETH. etc, Itis entirely free from the in- 
j.rious and acrid properties of tooth pastes and 
~owders, which destroy the enamel, ONE 
SOTTLE WILL LAST SIX MONTHS. 
All druggists and tanes e048 dealers keep it. 

















3. ESTEY & CO. 
WE WAN'T 100 nore BOOK AGENTS 


rattlobore. Ve. 





For Gen. DODG & Gen. 2 YEAR EARS AM New ONG 
THIRTY -THREE 


OUR WILD “INDIAKS,. 


introduction by Gen. Sherman. Superb Diurtretions 

great work was subscribed for by res t Arthur, Gen. Gast 
oa hundreds of eminent men, and 1s indorsed as the most 
Valuable and Thrilling book erer written. It: elis hike wih’ fre 
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Co tarrh The Extract is the only spe 
a * cifie for thie disease, Cold in 
Mead, &c. Our“ Catarrh Oure,’’ specially 
prepared to meet serious casea, contains all the 
curative properties of the Extract; our 
Nasal Syrin fmvaluable for use in caiarce 

nl ome affections, is simple aud imexpen _ 


Rheumatism, Neuralgia. *: vorhe ~ 


= has curedso many cases of these distr: s- 
ing complaints as the Rxtract. 


Hemorrhages. fs2""s: me hy 
SS oe from any cause, is speedily con! i 
Diphtheria & Sore Throatesiract t 


promptly, itis a sure cure. Delay ir 4 
Fer Piles, Blind, Bleeding or fich- 
img, itis the greatest known remedy 
Fer Ulcers, Old Sores or Open We. 
its sction upou these is must remarkaL. 
Caution —POND'S EXTRACT hes bee ; 
tated. “* The wine has the wor: “ iw vs 
or im the glass, and our pet 
on surrounding buf wi appr \) 
Sther tops penn Always insist on hart; 
EXTR Take no other preparation 
It te never sold in bulk or by measure, 


ls 


“re 


PONDS 


SPECIALTIES AND TOILET ARTICLES. 


POND’S EXTRACT..... --50c., $1.00, $1.75, 
Tollet Cream........- 1.00! Catarrh Cure. 75 
Dentifrice.- ... . 50! Plaster 25 
SSE 25 | Inhaler(Glass 50c.)... 1.00 
Toliet Soap(3 Cakes). . 50) Nasal Syringe. - 25 
Ointment . - 50: Medicated Paper . 25 


Family Syringe, $1.00. 
Laprgs, read pages 13,18, 21 and % of our New 
Pamphlet which acoompanics cach botue 
#7" Our New Pamraer wirn Hrerory or oun 
Parrasazions Sent FREE ON APPLICATION TO 
POND’S EXTRACT CO., 
14 West 14th St... New York. 





THE 


American School Mottoes. 


THIRTY-TWO MOTTOES. 
The Lord’s Prayer and 
50 other Sub-Mottoes, 


32 cards, size 8x14, printed on both sides 
of the best rail-road card beard. 
Colors: Salmon and Greer. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.10. 


These mottoes are pronounced the best now 
published. They render the school-room attrac- 
tive, stimulate pupils to earnest study and exert 
an excellent meral influence. Can be easily read 
across the school-room. Put up in strong manille 


envelope for mailing. Address, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
21 Park Place. N. Y¥. 


The Only Really Practical Collection 
for ota bools. 


= |Reception Day, 


A COLLECTION OF FRESH AND 
ORIGINAL DIALOGUES, REC- 
ITATIONS, DECLAMA- 
TIONS, 
and short pieces for practical use in 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


Published Quarterly. 
30 Cents Each. $1.00 a Year. 
PUBLISHED BY 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


Educational Publishers, 
. at PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, 
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eat COLDEN’S BOB tor TeALhen 


—_ oO 

Tell me, I pray you, ye learned men, Every teacher should own a number of standey 
First Learned Man: professional books. He needs them as muc) , 
The hen was first, or whence ,the egg?— the physician and lawyer need professional wor, 


Do » —- 
Give us no more of your doubts, I,beg, , & @ ® me ae ne ned = nade. ot coneer all 
Sond Lard a iqui ee ONIC, |e enema 
The eps wes Hah, a8 yenpnons tee Net) ¢ ebantiond] heeshdatons ee 
0 5 
Or how could she come, or whee, or We have selected a few volumes of really stang 
when ? ard “ Books on Teaching.” 
Ignoramus : , J J or — 
A fig for your learning! ’Tis fudge, T This preparation, consisting of the Extract of Beef | Kettogg’s School Management. 
vow ! ‘ he This volume by the editor of the ScHOOL Jor, 
If you can answer this question now, - | (prepared by Baron Liebig’s process), the very best | x41 contains practical ideas on this imporuy 
Tell me, I pray you, ye learned men, ” 4 to enter his school with more tact, © enn 
Whether was first the egg or the hen? =| Brandy that can be obtained, soluble Citrate of Iron, | and be helped tosuoceed in governing. It 
ig a ' : at ara oe Poe tora ee 
Rejoice, rejoice. “He isgalive again.”|Cinchona, and simple Bitter Tonics, is presented to the commendsit. Also Prof. William F: Phelps, Si 
: ” ° ° . ’ Lhe na ic Schools, and Many othe 
“ Was lost, but is found. world for a trial of its claims. There are several pre- | sminent educators. Price 75 cents, “post-paii 
f hs 4 De Graff's School-Room Guide, 
Unpea date of July 9, 1882, Mr. E. B. Buou,| parations purporting to contain some of the above-| , Prt. DeGrait is probably better known ss 


any other man. 

9 has given a great i to educational 

‘of Windsor Locks, Conn., writes a piain, modest! named components, but the high cost of manufacture eee careful statement of the instr 

narrative, which, f its very simplicity, has é r. as Penn., ew Jer 
patrancurae Vics and the consequent reduction of profit, have caused the | teinti‘tokisist teachers ie the’ peace 

the true ring of fine gold. He says -— ? the school-room. In each subject the author hy 

“My father is using Hunt's Remedy and seems} Manufacturers to allow many such to deteriorate by the | 727+), jntroauction. 
to be improving, in fact, he is very much better 2nd. Directions, or how to teach the subjects, 


than he has been foralong time. Hehadbeen| USe Of impure and cheap materials. 3nd. Cautions, oF how toavoid mistakes in tea: 
tapped three ties. The first time they got from th. ioc! Be thie dnl tin tin et stented 
him sixteen quarts of water, the second time Physicians of bi? ARS OE wee the subject, Andie tain i. 
thirteen quarts, and fully as much more the third us large experience are growing 'o conclude ; not a new preparation, bu ou m an 
time, a he would constantly fill up again every | realize more and more fully the importance of | one whose merits have been long acknowledged. a? ene Presenting wutjecta for ass 
time he had been tapped, until he commenced | Preparing in accordance with the principles of| Ina report cf the celebrated physician, Sik Er- | branch of stvdy and sphere of duty in the puble 
using Hunt’s Remedy, which acted like magic in dietectics the waste which disease entails; and | asmus Witson. of London, he says: ‘“ Several | school.« Among them are: Heading, phonic, 
his case, as be begun to improve at once, and now | those physicians are most successful in practice | cases of incipient consumption have come under cong, panseena wT rien ees ey tel aoe 
his watery accumulation passes away through who recognize the fact, that the true use of drugs my observation that have been cured by a t'mely | geometry, grammar, geography, climate, natun! 
the secretions naturally, and he has none of that is to restore to normal function the process of nu- | use of Lresig's Baer Tonic (COLDEN’S).”’ Sees movements, organization, 
’ : Pgs ; ‘ _ | man nt. t 
swelling or filling up which was so frequent be- | ‘ition, on which life and health depend; andit| We arein receiptcf several hundred such com 457 handsomely bound in cloth. Pris 
fore the functions of the kidneys were restored has been a desideratum to obtain a preparation) mendations, but prefer, instead of introducing $1.50 Bae an} This is one of the most attractive 
by the use of Hunt’s Remedy. Hejis‘a well- which could be given with a certainty of benefit. | thom here, to merely append an official analysis | and helpful books on our list, and we have sold, 
known citizen of this place, and jhas always heen We therefore present Co~pEN’s Liqurp Beer | of the preparation, made by an eminent Loadon | !@"ee — : z , 
in business here ‘ Tonic to the profession with a confidence in- | chemist: Page's Theory and Practice of Teachiag 
, spired by a knowledge of its universal applica-| The following is a correct analysis of COLDEN’s wa wid tokens ae books os gee 
tion in disease, and guarantee its purity and per- | Lrenia’s Liguip BEEF Tonic, perfected 3d Jan- | taught as did David P. Page. the the first Principal 
Again he writes, Nov. 27, 1882,— fect assimilability, uary, 1868. 1 obtained the samples indiscrimin- | New York State Normal School. He will stands 


q » the symbol of natural teaching to the end of time. 
“I beg most cheerfully and truthfully to state,| We believe a trial will convince all--as it has al-| ately from the Company's Warehouse, Lowe: | t# one can own but one volume, he should or: 
un regard to Hunt's Remedy, that its use was the ready couvinced many—that it is an invaluable | Thames Street, London, E.C. I find this prepara- this; it is the Ley to — ~Age dT, he 
: p ! . | aid to the physician. tion contains: read over as ofter as possible. p a good 
saving of my father’s life. I spoke to you in my teacher, and it will help a r teac™>r, toa 
previous letter in regard to his being tapped Its ‘benefit is particularly marked in lowered | 20 per cent, saecharine matter... . . . 20 ty poo; 
three times. It is the most remarkable case that 


Price $1.50 
states of the system, such as simple Anemia, and | 25 per cent. glutinous or nutritious matter ob- $ — 
has ever been heard of in this section. Fora man 











’ 4 2 : 
that resulting from malarial poison, in chlorosis, tained in the condensation of the beef. . 2 J Tiana les and Practice of 
spinal irritation, mental and nervous debility of | 25 per cent, spirit rendered non-injurious to - 
of his age (sixty years) - ue and ss athdanes over-worked business men, and especially in con- the most delicate stomach b- roars the President of the N. ee State ‘Teasers’ ‘Ase 
Gare. He had bee unalie © stent yp oie galescence from protracted diseases. Its simple tien Cfthe iweson. . . . « . 25) Glation in 1879-80; is a popular conductor of 
@ bitter princip'es act directly or the senaenv gas- | 30 per cent. of aqueous solution of s;veral Teachers’ Institutes, and has spent his life in edu. 
by the doctors. trie nerves, suimuating the follicles to secretion, berbs and roots, among which are most will be of real practical service. It covers a dif. 
“ The first bottle of Hunt’s Remedy that he used | and giving to weakened individuals that first p. °- discernible Peruvian and Calisaya Barks. 30 | ferent field ee 4 other. It will be a great aid 
gave instant relief. He has used in all seven] requisite to improvement—an appetite. Th —— | toany teacher. » $1.50, postpai* 
¥ I have had the process explained by which the This volume by Edw: 
drowsy or sluggish, and it affords instant relief.| jn the treatnvent of the results of malarial dis- bebe in this pre a wag Pp a peo re PR pe wopesst yy ues School Pa” isan 
He is now attending to his regular business, and} ease, whilst its iron isa direct blood food, and its . other volume of t merit. Jt is sufficient t 
has been several months. I am perfectly willing] ajcohol acts in the double capacity of assisting soluble by the brandy employed, and I um satis- 


The author was a 
“his busivess mure than a year, and was given up 
cational work. The volume is a capital one, ani 
bottles, and continues to use it whenever he feels | Cinchona which it contains makes it indispensable — . - + 100} Brooks’ Normal Methods, 
kable teacher ani 





say x 
at ¥ hould publich this letter, as we thor- _ | fied this combination will prove a valuable ad- | that his book is attracting attention as a practic 
that you 8 are pu 2 the local effect of the simple bitters upon the gas junct to our pharmacopcrisg guide for a thoughtful teacher. Price, $1.50. 
oughly believe that father's life was saved by | tric mucous membranes, and also as a direct ner- a paid. 
using Hunts Remedy; and these facts given} yous stimulant. —— saunas se pore nee Craig’s Question Book. 
above may be a benefit to others suffering in like | J¢ will thus appear that, unlike any preparation “ ee ~ . — — eee la ny This is exceedingly useful for all who wish t 
manner from diseases or inaction of the Kidney | ever before offered, it combines properties of the USSELL ARE, London, W.C, 5d January, 4 Ww wish to select quer 
and Liver.” dinets tha tebet tof such conditions | Since the date of the above analysis, and ty the classes. It aan ne — -— 
al utmost ort tions on thm tay Cte 
as have been spoken of in this article. Itis truly urgent request of several eminent members of "Sach depart que ; 


A workman who bought a book show- the medical profession, I have added to each pe ae NT eel 
ing how to live on fifteen-cent dinners stimulant, tonic, nutrient, and hrmatogenic, and ent of answers o @ su 


and followed its advice until he got so| #9 Palatableand digestible that the most sen- pcm cally cuplhgret — ao 
weak from the diet that he lost his place | #tve palate andstomach will not reject it. 


and is still out of work, has sued = oo 
thor of the book for damages, this . : ives government, 
thing keeps on book writers will have to N. B.—COLDEN’S LIQUID BEEF TONIC is sold by Druggists generally ph sag Se ne 
peo ogy a oo ae ruth in pint’ bottles. > Ih ordéring our article, persons should be particular to mentior bc This fo the fast ‘revised edition. Price, postpaid 
graphers. “COLDEN’S.” To guard against imitation, see fac-simile of T. COLDEN or | The Normal Question Book. 
= bottie-label This volume like t.re lest is d ed for ar 
7 ; for examination. It also 











T. COLDEN. 








We do not sound a needless alarm when we tell 
he that the taint of scrofula is in your blood. 


sanstile alone wiletectuaiyeaaeatei. | CG. N. CRITTENTON, General Agent. 


MINISTER (to Rory): Why weren't you 115 Fulton Street, New York. 
at the 3 oe Pre ? f= 2 wis a. er 
Mr. Dunlop’s kirk. inister: I don t like ; peli _— 
your running about the strange kirks that i gi JUST PUBLISHED! fubject published, and sho docoupy ® a 
way. Not thatI object tae yer hearing foes free any address. place in every teacher’s library. es 
Mr. Dunlop, but I'm sure ye widna hke useful to teachers. It isa standard w 


Y students will find therein . 91° primary oD 
yer ain sheep straying away into strange | much v ag ae a in regard to “Reception Day. SE FE og tale En got ar chow 
—_o— 








astures. Rory: [ wadna care a groat, | 6very x in the line of first class scien- hat some teachers for their re 
i. if it was better grass. sea glasses. They import and manufac- ponsibility. Its p $1.50, aN 
see - some of the finest goods in that line, 160. PAGES, P iow to Teach. 
(3 Millions of packages of the Diamond | and any one desiring microsco * magni- . ES, PAPER, 30cts. POST-PALD. 
dyes have been sold witbout a single com- | fying glasses, telescope, opera, field or mar* : . 
aint. Everywhere they are the favorite ine lassen, photograpi apparatus or an $3.00 PER DOZEN, POST-PAID 
yes. acini So well’ 'to'Somnan isa. new book and is filled with bright ang | uired of every teacher 
” ns ‘rice, $1.25, postpaid. 
apes of the most convenient pieces of be Glasses to Manuals for Peachers. si —_ 
—. urniture in modern use is the t use| vs of the 8. of the.» 
Gentlemen :—Your Hop Bitters have | $8pring map roller, by which the map can lee Gin the Die of Words. On Discipline. “ 
been of great value tome. I was laid up be up out of 1 ht when not m use, school These manuals are rep: its from. works pe 
with typhoid fever for over two months | and by the useof which several maps may in| ‘4 -! ‘ana = are high woe hed ea 
auu could get no relief until I tried your | be kept“convemently on the wall where For pe ye srely 237 
Hop Bitseis. ‘To those suffering with de-| but one, id ‘be hung in the old way. oto., this | in one of these will be Fd sre fg oF 





THE time you cipher city homes is aught 
“em. 








bility or any aoe A fone aa eer They ai ony ds. 1 . every it. + the get of five f Adis 
ally recommend them J.C. ETZEL,| | teacher. They are | y J. L. Smith, . j EG & Co., 
. Ost Falion ab, Chicago, Lit (Philadelphia re ‘Piase, X. ¥. a: Park Place, New York 
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SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 
VASSAR COLEEGE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. ¥. 
ed Twent, pr - The first in the 
——T7y y shes 


phoo i of aS a 
ory, a chem: 
g for music and art, alm 
ments of science, a 
» Professo rsoore and twenty-one teachers. Funds for the 


rving students. 
os Registrar & 8 L. Cap DD. 


RUTGERS’ FEMALE COLLEGE 


Thier ee and Chartered Institution is suc- 
raping te 5 A hei in 2% new and ele- 

“iy ding, 58 Wy 55th 8t., where 

at all times ey be received, and enter the 
repared, and pation 





omm nended, :yet one 
taken at thé option 
ion is sre | = fare ona, the modern lan- 


ua te rticulars at the 
A ese. or + residence of. dent, 24 


e Presi 
. D. _BURCHARD. 
RA 
48 Chestnat § Rg ORAT uf 
satin iy 
- pe oun H, BecaTE., 


TION CHOOL o 
A SCUTION an yR 
sare om 
SHOEMAKER, AM, Found =4 
Catalogue upon applli- 
tion. secty. 





ARFIELD KINDERGARTEN TRAIN- 

ING SCHOOL. Will saan tote from 
jov. 9th, 1882 to Jan. 11th, ‘or cir- 
ar of —- A. B. ri 18t., no roe sth, 
ashington, D. C. eeierences Hon. im Eaton 
‘S. Com. of Ed., Wi ashington, D.C. E. P. Pea- 
ody, 54 Bowdoin St., Boston. 





AKE ERIE SEMINARY, on the Mt. Hol- 


ydraulic passenger elev 
tition $175 per year. or illustrated Cireu 
MISS EVANS, Prin. 


Catalogue address. 
PAINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 63 Bowe 
cor. Canal; *L.”’ Seation (Established 1 &) 
Paine’s Uptown Coll 1313 Broadway, 34th St., 
pen 9 A. till 10 P.M. Young Men, 
nd Bors, taught Bookeeping, Rudimen'al an 
g emote. Co ndence ani 


h Branches; Writing 
and $10. Back 
vate rooms. 


EW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


LOCATED AT 
No. 5 East Fourteenth Street, 
2d door East of “if h Ave. 
Thisrenowned Music School offers the accumu- 
ed advantages of years of s opera- 
ion. The corps of Professors numbers over 
ra of the ablest in the country. 
N. B—The New York Conservatory, the only 
Phartered Conservatory of Music in t e State is 
ttirely separate and net from all other Mu- 
Schools which imitate its name and methods. 
meiacnreness daily from 9 a.m. till 16 
.M., for the reception classification of the 
bupils. Pupils may begin at any time, terms 
ommencing from date of at 4 
S. N. GRISWOLD, President. 


MES. F. JONSON & MISS A. L. JONES. 


ay school for young ladies. 

rst Street, between Fifth and Madison Aven 
ew York City. Full Caliewtat, Special 
c 5-7 Comsans, Twelfth 





$3, all Hoe. 
mon 

aly ade Short- 

‘ward persons rapidly advanced in 
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BELLS. 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


Pureraty known to the public since 
. Church, Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and: belis ; also Chimes and Peas. 


Meneely & Co., West Troy, N.Y. 


__McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, 
CET Pon ee 


HENRY McSHANE £00. Be Baltimore, Md. 


CUGKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Rchools Fire Alras,Farme, ie. FULL 
sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


Bind Your Journals. 


Alarge number of subscribers have written us 
or binders, so that the JOURNAL could be filed 
week, and be handy to referto. We have 
i made a very pretty and durable binder, 
ound in dark olive-green cloth, of a very artistic 
de, with a plain but very handsome side stamp 
gold. It is the prettiest binder we have ever 
‘1. The apparatus for binding the paper is 
urable, simple, and far the best in use, and is the 
used by over 300 of the most prominent 
of the country- The usual price of such a 
der is $1.50, but in order to mduce a large 
umber of our subscribers to keep the JOURNAL 
ound, we will send it post-paid toany subscribe 
$1.25. We guarantee that you will be de- 
with it. Address, 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 
21 Park Place, New York, ; 























MADAM ZADOC PORTER'S 
CURATIVE 


COUGH BALSAM. 


repabiy known and Large- 
ye Used in New York City, ant 
icinity for over Forty 


25, 60 & 76 cts. a Bottle. 


ONE OF THE 


BEST. CHEAPEST, AND 
MOST EFFECTUAL OF 
REMEDIES. 


Warranted, if used rding to directions, to cure or 


relieve. 

Coughs, Colds, Croup, Whooping Coughs, 
Asthma, and all Affections of the 
Throat and Lungs. 

A Purely Vegetable ant ; nota violent reme- 
dy ; and very agreeable to the taste. 
off ers at Tay sah fo pt 
often prove it Stems hundred times its cost. 
aaa Tc. bottle contains four umes as much as 5c the 


AY ER’S 


Cherry Pectoral. 


No other complaints are so inaifious in their attack 
as those affecting the throat and bone 80 trified 
with by the oseeny of — sy = ordinary cough 
or cold, resulting, perhaps, from a trifling and uncon- 

re, ig often but the beginning of a fatal 
rats ORERRY L has weil 
its efficacy in a forty years’ fight with throat an 
diseases, and should be taken in all cases without delay. 


A Terrible Cough Cured. 


; “In 1067 F on HY. vere oe ich affected my 
had a ter ec cough, an ssed night after 
night t without sleep. The doctors ative me up I tried 
AYER’s CHERRY PEcTORAL, which awe my fr 
induced sleep, and afforded me the necessary 
the nee hy of my strength. Ry the os continued use of 
the PECTORAL, a anent cure was I am 
now 62 years old, hale and hearty, and am satisfied 
your CHERRY PECTORAL saved me. 
Horace FarrerorHen.” 
July 15, 1882. 
YER'’s CHERRY PECTORAL in my fam- 
jd for severai years, and do not hesitate to pronounce 
t the most eff remedy for coughs and colds we 
oh ever tricd. A. J. CRANE.” 
Lake Crystal, Minn., March 13, 188 
‘I suffered for ht ycars trom Bronchitis, and 
after trying many remedies with no success, | was 
cured by the use of AYER’s CHERRY PecroraL. 
Josern W ALDEN.” 








Betinghem, ve. vt. 


Pyhatia, Mise. » Agra 6. 1882. 

No case of an tion of the throat or! exists 
which cannot be greatly relieved by the use of AYER's 
CHERRY on mopOnAl, and it will aaeays cure when the 

is not already beyond the control of medicine. 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


AY ER’S 


SARSAPARILLA 


sandal Rheumatic Gou' 
eral D betting te Cai and all disorders phan y = 
thin and = corrupted condition of the 
blood ; expe ling the blood pole | polsons from the svstem, 
enriching "iad renewing the blood, and restoring its 
“During power. jaan 
@ long period 
ARILLA has 





unparalleled usefulness, 
roved its ae adapta- 
ng in poor 
It is a highly, concen: 
and oth purify- 
Iodide of atenaal 
most reliable and — eco! 


Inflammatory Rheumatism ened. 
“ Ayer’s SARSAPARILLA has cured me of Inflamma- 
—_ Rheumatism, with which I had" te many 


ears, W. M. Moors. 
“Durham, 1a., March 2, 1882 

“Last March I was so weak from agvauy | 
thet I could not walk without help. the 
vice of a friend, I —_ Fy Sarsa- 
PARILLA, and before I had used three felt as 
well as | ever did in my Mfe. Ihave been at work now 
for two sam. and think your SamsaPaRilia the 
g reatest bi Se Sera 

James MaYNarp.” 

520 W. 42d St., New York, July 10, 188 


anne Complatnt i Ringworm, 
ag date tha bined of ail tmp ~ Ra 
tion, stimulates the action of the pe Rowels abd thus Fe 
stores Vitality and strengthens the 
ms openly 
Dr. J.C. AYER & CO., LowExLi, Mass, 
Sold by all Druggists; price $1 six bovtles for $5. 











THE following story is told at the ex-; 
pense of a New York clergyman who | 
went to Boston and visited a colored | 
church. ‘“‘ How are you prospering?” he 
asked the sexton. ‘Tings ain’t so good as 
dey was, boss,” was the reply. “‘ We got | 
a new minister and he ain't so good as de t 
old one.” ** What's the matter with him ” | 
** Well, boss, you see he’s kind of illiter- | 
ate comes from New York,’ | 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches for Coughs and | 
Colds: “I cannot very well do without them. 
There is nothing to be compared with them.”’— 
> 0. D, Watkins, Walton, Ind. Price 25 cents 
a Dox. 


AN oil 


ee 
roducer was requested to give a 
ir vatint note for a debt he owed, but 
firm! ly refused, saying. ‘‘ No, sir, I will 
never sign a jucgment note ; I did it once 
and I came very near having to pay it.” 


Stop that cough, by the use of Ay yore Cates 
Pector ectoral—the best t specific evr known for 


bf i thee oat ~ . ch an 
the rou ro eeling in r throat, give the vc 
rgans flexibility and vit vi 


Lent and enable you to 
breathe und speak clearly. 

FoGe asserted the other evening that he 
knew a woman who never appended a 
postcript toa letter, Everybody was as- 
tonished until he informed the company 
that she didn’t know how to write. 


—_—— a eee - 

Stinging inflammatio al Ki 
complaints, cured by ‘Buchupaiba fon, —_ 

WHEN poor Tom Hood was dying he 
could not resist the temptation to say to a 
melancholy clergyman who visited him: 
“My dear sir—I hope your religion — 
hasn't disagreed with you !” 

a 
OUR CHARMING COUNTRYWOMEN 

are winning an enviable distinction for 
their fine teeth. This they in great meas- 
ure owe to the beautifying and restorative 
influence of Sozodont, the most popular 
preparation for the teeth on this conti- 
nent. It removes from the dental surface 
every impurity, checks decay and enables 
the teeth to masticute without contami- 
nating the food, thus indirectly contribu- 
ting to healthful nutrition. 1t effectually 
oem any unpleasant odor of the 

reath 


A lady put her watch under her pillow 
the other night, but couldn’t keep it there, 
because it disturbed her sleep. And there 
all the time was her bed ticking mght un- 
der her and che never thought of it atall. 

«*» ‘ Test a man’s profession by 
practice. Physician, heal thyself !” ane 
sicians not only heal themselves Phy 
Kidney Wort but prescribe it for others 
for the worst cases of biliousness and con- 
stipation as well as for kidney complaints. 
If you feel out of sorts and don’t know 
why, try a package of Kidney Wort and 
you will feel like a new man. 

WHEN an old back woodsman was about 
to take his first ride on a Mississippi steam- 
er he was asked whether he would take a 
deck or cabin passage. ‘‘ Well,’ he said 
in a resigned sort of a way, “* I've lived 
all my hfe in a cabin and I guess a cabin 

roey 8 will be good enough for a rough 


ike me.” 

It seems impossible that a remedy made 
of such common, simple plants as hops, 
buchu, mandrake, dandelion, etc., should 
make so many and such grect cures as 
Hop Bitters do ; but when old and Yours, 
rich and poor, pastor and doctor, lawyer 
and éditor, all testify to ha been cured 
by them, you must believe and try them 
yourself, and doubt no ee 


In conformity with the traditional cus- 
tor of the hereditary princes of Prussia, 
Prince William, the Emperor's eldest 
grandson, is about tc enter the civil ser- 
vice in order to obtain a practical know]l- 
edge of the working of the various branches 
of the executive and administrative or- 
ganization of the country: 

~_-- -e< 

For a bad cold every housekeeper 
has a cure, but for a pen the remedy 
8 to get one one of Esterbrooks. 


% Waar. did you think of my train of 
thought? asked a lecturer of a euppened 
chine,” ‘I thought it lacked only 

. ae friend. Sant ri 
the delighted lecturer, “wha 
sleeping car, was the an- 














“Rough on Gorm.” 160. Ask for it: 
permanent cure. Corns, warts, buntons. 


SEND ve 





LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


A Sure Cure for all FEMALE WEAK. 
NESSES, Incinding Leucorrhea, ir 
regular and Painful Menstruation, 
Inflammation and Ulceration of 
the Womb, Flooding, PRO« 
LAPSUS UTERI, &c. 
(¥"Pleasant to the taste, efficacious and mmediate 
in its effect. It isa great be)pin pregnancy, and re 

Neves pain during labor and at regular periods. 
PHYSICIANS USE IT AND PRESCRIRE IT FREELY 
ee For aut, Weaxxessrs of the generative organ: 
of either sex, it is second to no remedy that has ever 
been before the public; and for all diseases of tm 
Kipwers it is the Greatest Remedy in the World, 


C2" KIDNEY COMPLAINTS of Either Ses 
Find Great Relicf in lis Use. 
Lyte E. PINKHAM'S Bigoe PU RIFTES: 
1 eradicate © a from the 
Blood, my opteety ! a. will pive te L and -trength t« 
the system. Asmarvellous in | ia results as the Cx mpound 
t@-Both the Compound ‘and Blood Purifier are pre 
pared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mas 
Price of either, $1. Six bottles for $3. The Compoum 
is sent by mail in the form of pills, or of lozenges, o 
receipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mr-. Pinkhan 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Enclose 3 cem 
stamp. Send for pan phict. t. Mention this Puper. 
tweLrem E. Prexnan’s Lives Pru Conrtips 
Mig 4h and Torpidity of Us» nue 
s@seld by all Druagists  . 3 


The Bad and Worthless 








are never imitated or countert« 
ially true of a family medicine, 
proof that the remedy im#atei is of the highest 
value. As soon as it had been tested and proved 
by the whole world that Hop Bitters was the pur- 
est, best and most valuable family medicine on 
earth, many imitations sprung up and began to 
steal the notices in which the press and people of 
the country had expressed tle merits of H. B.. 
and in every way trying to induce suffering inva- 
lids to use their stuff instead, expecting to make 
money on the credit and good name of H. B 
Many others started nostrums put up in similar 
style to H. B., with variously devised names in 
whieh the word “Hop” or“ Hops" were used in 
away to induce people to believe they were the 
same as Hop Bitters. Ali such pretended rem- 
edies or cures, no matter what their style or 
name is, and especially those with the word 
“Hop” or “Hops” in their name or in any way 
connected with them or .beir name, are imita- 
tions or counterfeits. Beware of them. Touch 
none of them. Use noihing but genuine Hop 
Bitters, with a bunch of cluster of green Hops on 
the white label. Trust nothing else. Druggists 
and dealers are warned against dealing in imita- 
tions or counterfeits. 


tied. This is espec 
and it is positive 


HAS BEEN PROVED 
y thousands and tens of thousands all o 


the country to be the 6ULLIST CURE 
ever discovered for all 


IDNEY DISEASES.|: 


Does alame back or disordered urine tnd 


ie SAME TIME ON) 


will recommend i) and it wi 
overcome tho diseaso end 





speedily wierd t to its curative power. 
PRICE ¢1. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


AGENT» i Wanies ;. 
— =e chaecte 8 may, Books & Bi ibles 


Garretes & fe. «& N na 








the M. ¥. Institute te 
Mystic Bridge, O. 
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THE BEST SYSTEM OF 


DRAWING FOR SCHOOLS. 





KRUSI’S GRADED COURSE 


of FREE-HAND, INVENTIVE, 


and ‘INDUSTRIAL DRAWING. 





It is upon a thoroughly systematic and | No other series o 


educational! basis. 


It is ada “pr to the actual and practica 
needs of schools. 


lt is in accordance with the most rational 


aud approved methods of teaching. 


It has stood the test of school-room use | No system o. ek 


where all others have failed. 


As text- 
hensive in i —— 80 A ita 


1 én its results as ¥RUSI'S 


Drawing is now regarded as one of the 


essential fad Oo ongernie elements of pub 
lic-school ed 

should be adopted 
without an examination of KRUSI’S. 


Address, for Particu er 


0. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


\ wewouK” ° 


Ae 152 & 154 Yi shomh Ave. 
CHICAGO 








~ ‘TAINTOR BROTHE 
18 and 20 Astor 


Inv 
HE FRANKLIN READERS, 
FRANKLIN COPY-BOOK, 


FRANKLIN COMPOSITION BLANKS, 


MACVICAR’S NEW ARITHMETIC 


SEND FOR CLRCULARS. 


2 the attention of School Officers and Teachers to the’ 


RS, MERRILL & CO., 


New York. 
list of Standard School Books, among which are 
BARTLEY’S SCHOOL RECORDS, 
WARREN’S SPELLERS, 
CAMPBELL’S U.S. HISTORY, 


8, SCHOOL MUSIC, Etce., Etc. 





r 





COWPERTHWAIT.& CoO. 





\/ONROE’S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
«i: ONROE’S Supplem'y Readers. 
“ONROE’S Reading Charts, \°7° Chestnut St. 
8 usiness-Standard Copy-Books| PHILADELPHIA. 
VARREN’S New Geographies. |\———————— 
C (VEE NE’S New Grammars. 15 Bromfield 8t. 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. Bearcat) are 
BERARD'S New U.S. History. | 49 gona sti 
SOODRICH'S Child's History. | wae Yds 
ROYSE'S American Literature, : 
ROYSE'S English Literature. 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 158 WepemeAve. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts., SBIGAGO. 





SOWER, POTTS &CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


demasansen janine 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Griffin’s Natural Philosophy. ’ 
Griffin’s Lecture Notes in Chemistry. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common Schoel Literature. 
Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 


Normal Spellers. 


Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Peterson’s Science. 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


(G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“We do amiss to spend seven = eight years 
merely scraping together so much miserable 
Latin and Greek as might be learned otherwise 
easily and delightfully in one year. LTON. 

Virgil, Cawsar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, 
Jucenal, Livy, Homer's Iliad, Gospel of St John, 
tad Xenophon’s Anabasis, each, 2-25. 

Clark's Ds *ractical and Progressive Latin Gram 
mer ; adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
and to all other systems. Price, ¥1.50. 

Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost's American 


No, 








Speakers, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s 
School Histories, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 
te?" Sample pages of Interlineats free. Send for 


terms and new catalogue of al) our publications. 


JOHN E. POTTER &CO., 





PHILADELPHIA. 
IMPORTANT NEW TEXT-BOOKS, |" 
Baldwin's Introduction to the 


Study of Engitsh Poetry. 
Baldwin's Introduction to 

Study of English Prose. 
Harrison’s French Syntax. 
Reily’s Artist and His Mission. 
Knofiach’s German Manual. 
Fenno’s Elocution. 


the 


= SEND ADDRESS FOR PARTICULARS, 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
—_—o— 
NEW EDITION OF 


BROWN'S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


Thoroughly Revised by Henry Riddle, A.M. 
Late Supt. of 8 is, N.Y. City. 


First Lines of English Grammar, 


Copy for examination, postpaid, 


Institutes of English Grammar. 


Copy for exami 


Grammar of Bnglish Grammars. 
Tenth Edition, revised and Improved. Enlarged 
by the - Ted of an sea index of matter by 
SAMUEL 2 pages. Royal 
Octavo. Leather 66 Morroco, 
irculars ~~ phn 1 pa Ran 
ence solicited. 


WILLIAM WOOD & CO., 
Mu) 4 & 58 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS., New York. 


PUBLISH THIS DAY (JAN. 27). 


A Treatise on Trigonometry. 
Profs. LIVER, Wart, and Jonrs, of Cornell 
niverity, new edition with corrections (1883). 
lvol, 8vo. Cloth $1.25, 
BR ge book fe one of a series of Text-Books to 
of dorsal U the Department of Mathematics 
ell Dieenutt , and has received the follow- 
high commenda‘ ons : 
Ton gpuafect excellent little book. The development of 
raceme | to me in the main admirable, ete.”— 


$0.25 


-50 





Correspond- 


ge. 
Fete. method of treatment, clear, com- 





Siete ti ity] ite, i 

pact, crisp an ting style. un it seems to 

me, to make it eo ly the best book upon the 
published ee forthe purpose ot 
the shadents At the ae mathematics.” = 

Jonx E. CLARKE Sheffield iflc School, New Haven. 


“You have made an +t. — it book and if it proves 
in the class room — I anticipate, nincelennan will 


on for our work. 
ite of Ocobnsieer. Boston. 








Perkin's Graded Anthems. 


A new Anthem Book by H.S. Perkins. Intended to 
ly choirs of oedinasy hi. - he by 4 a sh, attrac tive 
= 


poms Tae MEP aes of 4 an inberceth 
SS arematcna rere 

satel published, 8 $1. per cop ir"5 50 
aie pages free o1 A BSE, SORE mike 


Brown's Graded Hand-Book 


ig the very vest PLAN PORTE INSTRUCTOR 


ocr pia a a pany _ ya at music 

ano OT CSke 8 a pla rad 
fprcard. ma mner, “80 rope eae an inarotan 
that mothers with limited m i 


ite aid, inst, wuchion to their 
Boory puget ntoresting and attractire. 
WM. A. POND & CO.,, 
25 Union Square. ®. Y. 
‘$226.00 IN: CO D 
To BE CIVzN AWAY. 


on AULA RAP Sy Pacts Saha oa Ba 


«AMERICAN eslquarrs,” 
ga forming the 


wots - His 08 spate 
on fhe Cont Tuless Ral May tet, F630 


was tone gee work on 


© Can, 
dren 
Price $2.00: 





poe an rein ota iene isa 
sian ete ‘nas eee vite 
ants must have a copy of hich wall be sent 
| ~ ale on receipt of ie es governing the 


eae Liberal terms. 
Address, RAND, McNALLY & OO., Chicago, Hl. 








New Styies: Gold Beveled 
CAromo ‘an once pr fe a faces Genny, 


DS: a sdicoont woteh 
Dechaville, Conn. 


week. $12 
At thee’ Adapees Teve 


Son 


$72 


“i, 30, chromes wun 


ro0ea Con Augusta, Mase 








Edge andy 


Clinton H. Meneely Bell Company, 


‘TROY, ~ Y. 
it 
a capertoe quay u 9 “tb boHBE 


books is so compre- 








F. W.DEVOE & CO., 
Cor. FULTON and WILLIAM STREETS, NEW VORK. 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


Fine Brushes for Oil and Water Colors, Finely prepared Artists’ Colors in Tube; 
Canvas, Academy Boards, Sculptors’ 
Instruments, and Engineers’ Supplies. 


COLORS, VARNISHES, WHITE LEAD, ETC. 








Materials, Mathematical 





Fred’k W. Devoe, James FP: Drummond, J. Seaver Page. 








BOOKS 
Which Teachers Must Have at this 
Time of Year 


CHARADES AND PANTOMIMES. 
For School and Home Entertainment ; with additions 
by OLIVER Optic. 1 vol., 16mo, boards. Price 50 cts. 
POPULAR AMUSEMENTS. 
For School and Home, with ae Lg OLIVER OP 
Tic. 1 vol., 16mo, boards. Price, 5¢ 
GILMORE'S INTERMEDIATE. “seEakie. 
edited by Prof. J. H. Grimore, University of Roch- 
ester. 1 vol. 12mo. Price, 75 cts. 
GILMORE’S PRIMARY SCHOOL 
SPEAKER. Be 


been compiled one 
lvol.,i6mo Price, 50c 





holars, 


“erent = by Rot. Gitmo RE. 


By Mrs. B. C. Stave. Containing leg, Black: 
Speec eo Motion Songs, Tableaux, Charad 
ere 


Juvenile Comedi etc., 
mary Schools, indergartens, and icveniie *— 
tainments. 1 vol.,16mo, boards. Price, 50 cts. 


CHILDREN’S DAYS. 
By Mrs. M. B. C. Stabe, author of “Children’s 
our.” Containing Dialogues, Speeches, Tableaux, 
Charades, Blackboard Exercises, etc., — be. to 
scholars in the Common, Grammar, and Hign 
Schools. 1 vol., 16mo, boards. Price, 50 cts. 


en cnccly KINDERGARTEN SONGS AND 
by Mrs. Louise PoLiock 


1 of National Kindergarten Normal Insti- 
Vashington. D.C. 1 vol., 16mo, boards. Price 


Written and collected 
Princi 
=, 


Any of the above sent by mail, postage paid, on re- 


deipt of price. 
HENRY A. YOUNC &CO., 
26 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Agents for Dennison’s Plays. Send for Catalogue. 





WALL MAPS 


FOR SCHOOLS. 
The largest assortment in the 
country, at lowest prices. 
aT THE 


Biston School Supply Co. 


15 Bromfield St. 
Joun A. BoYLE, Manager 





SCHOOL BOOKS. SCHOOL BOOKS. 


————__$___@—___—__—__ 


We want all School-Book buyers in the 
United States te send us a list of the School 
or Oollege Text-Books they use, either 
New or Second-Hand. We have in quantities 
almost every current School Book published, 
at prices lower than any jobbing house in 
United States. We will buy or exchange 
School Books in any quantity. 


WILLIAM H. KEYSER & CO., 


8. W. cor. 10th and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, 
Entrance on Arch Street. 


School Books 


Bought, Sold, 
Exchanged. 


ant can eupply you with a full line of stand- 

miscellaneo vores, in exchange for any 
SOHOOL or COLLEGE Text Books ae may 
ope to ye ote; thus pilording pone. 5 vorable 


Sopeaumn Of wey Bary 


tng’ dates, SOndition, ete. etc., and we will submi 


VAN W:iNKLE & WEEDON, 
90 Chambers St., New York City. 


ng Bigg RE name 280 100 
eae 
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saris i Sis CHURCH AND 


’ | by suchac 


Shepard Church Colletin 


FOR “QUARTET AND CHORUS CHOIRS. 

A fine po of Quartets and Anthems of , 

as Gounod = Stamner veer by ruch Composers 

as Van, 1D- 

Se ee Senubert” in all about 5 

Pieces, by about ra p~ musicians. Compile 

and arranged by W. M. RICHARDSON and J.B 

BURGEss. ‘The solo singers are well rememberej 
Price, $1.25. 


Dobson's Universa' 
BANJO INSTRUCTOR. 


The banjo is getti to be guite a fashionable 
isetrumens, deservedly y in ita present dmproved 
orm. Messrs. H BSON have pro 
vided a — new instruct all a inet needed, 

ehading 57 ornpipes, Walk 
rounds, Waltzes, Polkas, Teas, and Soho ttisce, and 2 
popular songs. Price, $1.00 


Ruth and Boaz. 


A new pared Cantata, of a charming character, 
fairly eh and just the thing to give ina vestry, 
horus as can be e ly formed. Scene 
and resem mg sim ue 7% not expensive. By 
A. AND 5 cts., or 6. per dozen. 
The CHORAL OHO. ($i. iO, tor eons, and 
the PEERLESS, (75 cts.) both by Dr. W. O. Prn- 
KINS, for — - hee Mekoee ane thet newest and bat 
books of th n 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
Cc. H DITSON€ CO., read Srestway. See Tork. 








A NEW AND ATTRACTIVE 


Service of Easter. 
THE STORY OF THE 


RESURRECTION 


In SCRIPTURE and SONC. 


me hurch Servicesn-Sunday School 


Prepared by W. F. SHERWIN. 

This Lng service with its +41 
Readings, and six bright, new Carols by Koot 
MURRAY, CLARIBEL and SHERWA, interspersed 
with old “hy mns, —_ specially preyared for 

ost equally appropriate for any 
Sabbath in the year. 
Price, Five Cents. 50c. ena doz. by mail; 
84,00 per 100 by Express. 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & C0. 
New York Office, | CINCINNATI 0 





vo. 4. Utten geare. 
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STMPLE DISSECTION 


FOR THE USE OF 


PHYSIOLOGY CLassps XN ComMO’ SCHOOLS. BY 
M. L. SeYMoun, Pror. oF NATURAL SCIENCE IN 
Inunvots State NORMAL UNIVERSITY. 

This manual was prepared for the use of the 
students in the Titinois State Normal University. 
and is the result of many years’ successful prac 
tice in dissection with beginning Classes. The 
subjects treaded of are the Hzart, the LARY3, 
and the Eye. A lesson on the external examin® 
tion of each pr the dissection proper. By 
the use of these carefully prepared directions, 4 
beginner may make a suecessf®@ dissection al (he 

Address, 

ILLINOIS SCHOOL JOURNAL, _— Ih 
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